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News.Weex is a lens through which quan- 
tities of news facts are converged, corre- 
lated and pictured to reveal clearly all 
subjects and settings in sharp focus. And 
the propersetting isincluded no matterhow 
beclouded or obscure it may have been. 


The market, too, is sharply focused by 
this lens. A brisk, businesslike style and 
organized treatment appeals to minds that 


demand thorough, unvarnished facts. Such 
people are hardest to convince, yet most 
important to the advertiser. And steadily 
increasing thousands of them are reading 
News- WEEK. 


News-WEEk will focus sharply the atten- 
tion of these minds on your selling mes- 
sage, because over 90% of all subscribers 
read every page, every week. 
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AST, He Tells What Really 
Went On in RUSSIA! 


The Inside Story of the Fabulous Extravagance, ihe Royal Scandals, the Strange 
Customs and the Incredible Treachery that Wrecked the Russian Empire. 

















NLY a Romanoff could have girls for a temporary ‘“‘wife,’’ (see page 106), 
written this amazing story! and who was the first of European royalty 

Born into the imperial fam- ever received by the Japanese hy (p 
ily, raised in the 7.~y~ palaces 107); who gathered the finest naval library in 
of the Czars—he at last by a weird the world (p. 90); who founded the first avia- 
freak of fate escaped execution and tion school in Russia (p. 238); whose son-in- 
lived to tell the tale! law killed the mad monk Rasputin (p. 277); 





The Grand Duke Alexander of who was blamed for causing the Russo- 
Russia broke all traditions. Birth Japanese War (p. 208); and who committed 
made him the cousin of the Czar: a one of the most amazing faux pas in diplo- 
Ydaring marriage made him_ his matic history (p. 109). 


brother-in-law as well. Denied the ; ; 
leasures of a commoner, no one for- Examine this Book FREE! 











































bade him his choice of women, or of yachts. In Astounding facts, never-before-revealed se- 
“Once a Grand Duke” he tells why the Czar crets, cram the pages of “‘Once a Grand Duke.”’ 
couldn’t scrape along on only twelve million dol- Handsomely bound in cloth, illustrated with 
larsa year; why 5,000 men, women, and children many intimate photographs, this history-mak- 
were massacred at his coronation: why the ing volume has sold heretofore for $3.50. Now 
Jews were persecuted in Russia; why the Czar in the Star Dollar Edition it is only ONE 
surrendered his title to one-sixth of the earth's DOLLAR! What is more, you may examine 
surface, and went calmly to his death. this aw before ag egg wneshes 
2 o P you wish to a it to your library. Send no 
He Lived an Amazing Life money with the coupon. Simply indicate 
Here is a true story of pomp and extrava- which books listed below you wish to examine 
gance, intrigue and clever diplomacy, such 2s free—they will be mai'ed at once! 


can never be told again. For “‘Once a Grand 
Duke’”’ is the frank account of the remarkable 
man who took his choice of sixty Japanese 
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19. LirE—Anderson M. Bae. “Once a Grand Duke’—like 
Life’s gems in literature, since ALL Star Dollar Books—is fuil 
See Nc Hts KAR adels || Wei eate™ yeiaa ty men 
—_ ° andsomely bound in cloth, 
i Lamb. att, ot <* iliza Soanteeetty wrrened trom plates 
x ion, conquerec ha e nown 0 or 9g na gher -price - 
and which of these other Best Sellers worlds MOLEC ig See | | tion. A library of best-sellers 
(Formerly $2.50 to $5.00) Do You 88. wig. Thrilling rise and fall Ioeted from the list here. Send 
of lover, warrior, Emperor of conpon—without money. Five 
Want for only ONE DOLLAR each all Europe. One ‘of. the great | | Days’ FREE EXAMINATION 
y § 4 Ss. , 
THE CARE AND HAN- 31 MARRIAGE AND MOR- Formerly $3.00 7 
*DLING OF DOCGS—J. L. * ALS — Bertrand Russell. HOW TO_LIVE—Arnold STANDARD BOOK OF 
Leonard, D.V.M. How to select, | Straight thinking in sex ethics. *Bennett. Eminent author 1 . BRITISH AND AMERI 
, rain, rear 159 breeds. Care Formerly $3.00 charmingly records his rules, im- | Can VERSE—Preface by Chris- 
ies Dieta, Same. ——- 3 -y an + sot + pa omg nnd of success- topher Morley P oadae, com 
*hreaking—obedience with — Frederic orter TAD ul living ormer price $5.50 |. sien patatene al alansios 
ren, etc, Complete, quick Wanthen Considered the best of 54. ys aS py WILD BILL HICKOK—|. we gene Be : —— 
idex. 35 photos. Formerly o.f0 all police memoirs recently pub- | gion Cragg. Simple yet thorough + Frank J. Wilstach. A fas:- | 540 poets, 588 eee, 800 pages. 
10. UNDERSTANDING HU- poet. By the famed chief of the expls anation of stock market oper- moving story of the Prince cf | ; THE STORY OF MONEY 
MAN NATURE — Alfred | C. I. D., the Yard's amazing | ation and brokers. Guide for | Pistoleers, deadliest, toughest 133. —Norman Angell. Clearly 
a Prof. of Psychology, Univ crime mili. Ius. Formerly $2.75 both layman and _ experienced. frontier sheriff the West ever | explains gold standard, paper 
offers key to our ac- 35. N EW BOOK OF ETI- Formerly $2.50 knew! Formerly $2.50 | money, banks, stocks, ’ Federal 
oughts and sins. el rey Re- THE CONQUEST OF THE DOCTOR LOOKS AT | Reserve, inflation, etc. 
Former price $3.50 | vised and Brought Up-to-date 55. FEAR—Basil King. Has * LOVE AND LIFE—Joseph , Formerly $5.00 
uM MENTAL HEALERS—Ste- | by Lillian Eichler, whose first | helped 100.000 to conquer fear of | Collins, M. D. Dangers and re- 137. T THE DOCTOR LOOKS AT 
* fan Zweig. ihe amazing on goa book > this oe iliness, loss of income, or ab- | Sults of sex —- : ND DEATH—By 
ries of Mar Saker Eddy, so over a million copies d , ie Rosremnaer ) ormerly $3.00 r 
Franz Messuat’ and Sigmund | the latest rules of etiquette .. . : waaay ounieds ar 108. RASPUTIN: THE HOLY Joseph Collins, M.D. bith 
Fr pioneers who discovered | including the proper way to serve. 6 + CRIME—Dorothy L. Say- DEVIL—René Fiilop- | controi, indulgence, mental and 
truths which startled the world | wines. ers. 62 thrilling stories of mys- Miller. Mad monk who hypno- | physical disturbances. 
and revolutionized modern think- BIRDNEIGHBORS tery. crime, horror, by world- | tized Czarina; turned religion to : Formerly $3.00 
Formerly $3.50 ’ —Neltje Blanchan. Friendly | ¢2534us authors. 1,177 pages; un- | Seduction. Formerly $5.00 14 be HUMAN BONDAGE 
15, THE aaa Sane acquaintance with 150 songsters, | ahridged " Formerly $3.00 111. THE SON OF MAN: THE W. Somerset Maugham. 
Lamb. A dramatic, exciting | trillers, fighters. Gives quick SEX IN CIVILIZATION— STORY OF JESUS—Emil Perhaps the greatest autobio- 
of the war waged by | identification. Formerly $5.00 69. Calverton and Schmal- | Ludwig. Powerfully beautiful bi- | graphical novel of our century. 
against Islam_ for 42. ONCE A GRAND DUKE— | hausen, Introduction by Have- | © taphy. Formerly $3.001| A rich reading experience 
i “nturies; and of the Grand Duke Alexander of | jock Ellis. 30 authorities take 113. NUDISM IN MODERN Former price $2.50 
P nans who perished Russia. The *‘bad boy of the | tahoosout of sex. Formerly $5.00 LIFE—Maurice Parmelee. 161. ON GOING NAKED— 
F y illustrated Grand Dukes,”’ defies the Revo- NUDISM COMES. TO |} 29 ientantlont. A frank, author Jan Gay. Adventures of . 
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THE COVER: Strike! Violence flares as na- 
tional guardsmen, pickets, and strike-break- 
ers clash on the textile front, This fighting 
face was exhibited at the photographic show 
of the national alliance of art and industry 
in Rockefeller Center, New York. It is the 
work of Valentino Sarra of Chicago, and 
was made for Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc. (See page 7). : 
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LETTERS 





CONCISE NEWS: I am interested in cur- 
rent news. As an engineer I have little time 
in these days to spend turning pages to find 
continuity of an article. Consequently I pre- 
fer like many others concise and complete 
news from page to page. 

P. W. Frisk 


Enka, N. C. 


STATES EVIDENCE: You are accused of 
“falsification”? concerning your report on the 
“Louisiana Embroglio” in Aug. 25 issue, by 
one A. B. Lucas of Dallas, Texas. I read 
the article in question, and your report agreed 
with Associated Press reports, as well as re- 
ports of mouth by those who were actually 
in Baton Rouge at that time and witnessed 
this disgraceful affair. I do not know where 
Mr. Lucas gets his information on the sub- 
jects, unless he has been reading the Amer- 
ican Progress, the personal organ of Huey 
Long, which for some unknown reason is 
printed in Meridian, Miss., and not in Louis- 
lana. 

Note Mr. Lucas says the Legislature of 
Louisiana is as quiet, orderly, and dignified 
as the Legislature of any State. It is the 
general impression here in Louisiana that 
not since the days of Carpet Bag rule have 
we seen such disgraceful scenes as took 
place in recent Legislature sessions. He says 
that Mr. Long does not dominate or dictate 
to the Legislature. He not only dictates to 
the Legislature but to our Governor as well, 
and while he is senior Senator (U. S.), and 
should have nothing to do with our State 
government, he has taken charge of all pro- 
ceedings. Note Mr. Lucas says “Governor 
Allen and Long seek to employ Seabury and 
Pecora to make this investigation (of New 
Orleans).” This is the first news we have 
had of this in Louisiana, and the committee 
has been appointed, under direction of Sen- 
ator Long, and he has been appointed chief 
counsel of that august body. 

The writer has been fairly familiar with 
conditions in New Orleans for over half a 
century, my first visit being made there in 
1879, and have visited it many times, and 
while I have been in practically every city of 
importance in the United States, and when 
compared with any city of equal size in this 
country I am proud of this old city, well over 
two centuries old, and standing at the out- 
let of the “Father-of-Waters,” making it one 
of the great ports of the world, a cosmopol- 
itan city with citizens from all foreign lands, 
a colorful city, and a city with a proud his- 
torical background. Now for political 


“spite,” a dictator is trying to humiliate res- 
idents of this fair city because he failed to 
elect a Mayor who would be submissive to 
his orders. 

Having never aspired to a political job in 
my life, I cannot be classed as a disgruntled 
politician, but am one of the many sons of 
Louisiana who are humiliated by the dis- 
gusting political situation that now confronts 
the State, and want to commend you on your 
very clear and accurate news reports that 
have appeared in your paper the past few 
weeks. 

As I write this article according to press 
reports Louisiana soldiers from fourteen 
cities are en route to New Orleans, called 
out by the dictates of a man who has gone 
mad through power. These young men have 
taken an oath fo obey their superior officers, 
and even when their orders come from a 
Governor, who gets his from a “dictator” 
they must obey the orders. This is a true 
situation of matters as they stand in Louis- 
iana today. What the final outcome no man 
can say. 

ELitison Movuttrige ADGER 

Shreveport, La. 

e 


MYSTERIES: I see your Mystery Mart 
cropped up again last week. I thought you 
had abandoned it. In my opinion you would 
lose little if you threw the idea out of the 
window. 

As a reader of mysteries I find the Mystery 
Mart idea, which is trick and pretty in the- 
ory, nearly useless as a guide. In the first 
place it covers a ridiculously small propor- 
tion of books. In the second, it doesn’t tell 
what other books the authors have written 
—the best way to judge mystery writers is 
by past performances. In the third it lumps 
books as good or bad—no shades of good- 
ness. Books can be fair, amusing, good, 
very good, excellent, and knock-outs. 

know a single letter from a lone misera- 
ble reader never bothered an editor. Why 
not publish this and see if someone else 
doesn’t agree with me. We mystery readers 
know what we want—and this one knows he 
doesn’t want the Mystery Mart. 


Joun J. Conroy 
Newark, N. J. 


DATES: Events happen rapidly, over-sea 
mails get delayed. It is hard to follow and 
place the elusive event when two News- 
WEEKS arrive in the same mail. Would it be 
practicable to date the major events in a news 





Circulation This Issue 


in Excess of 60,000 








Protects Against 


RAIN—WIND—C OLD 


Tailored from a closely woven fabric, 
waterproofed by an exclusive process. 
Every golfer, every sportsman and sports- 
woman will appreciate the comfort, 
beauty and protection given by this per- 
fect garment for all outdoor sports. At 
your sporting goods dealer and depart- 

50 we 5 ee ~ nl Soeet. 

d ‘endleton oolen ills, 
$1 1 Portland, Ore. 

















THOROUGH 
NEWS COVERAGE 


News — Events of national and 
international significance— 
briefly, impartially told. 


Background —Facts, new and 
old that add clarity and mean- 
ing to the news. 


Itustrations — News 
graphs that picture the facts. 


p hoto- 


Read News-Week Regularly 


Ls | 


; F. D. Pratt, Circulation Manager, 


: News-Week, 1270 6th Avenue, 
s New York, N. Y. 


* Please enter my subscription to News- 
t Week for one year ($4), and send 
! me a bill. 
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NOW You Can SEE The Whole BIBLE STORY 


Unfold Betore Your Eyes in the 
WORLD’S GREATEST 


Complete Series BIBLE PICTURES 








218 


Famous Engravings by 


the Immortal 





A Few of the 
218 Thrilling Episodes 
. he Writi 
Pictured an Wal 
Adam and Eve ouek and 
Driven from 
Eden The Flight 
laos into Egypt 
Interpreting The Marriage 
Pharaoh’s Dream in Cana 
The Finding The Resurrection 
of Moses of Lazarus 
The Brazen The Last 
Serpent Supper 
Saul and the The Crown 
Witch of Endor of Thorns 
The Judgment St. Paul 
of Solomon Shipwrecked 
The Death The Last 
of Jezebel Judgment 











The greatest story in the world completely pictured in the greatest series of 
Biblical pictures ever created! In a single exquisite volume you may possess 
the complete series of famous engravings by the immortal French artist Gus- 
tave Dore—each picture occupies a full page (page size 8% by 11 inches) 
and is reproduced by the artistic photo-offset process. Accompanying each 
picture is a page describing the episode pictured. These reading pages to- 
gether comprise a running story in brief, simple, well-organized form of the 
outstanding events of the whole Bible and present references to the Book, 
Chapter, and Verse of the Bible text. 





The Most Beautiful 
Volume in Which 
The Bible Story 
Has Ever Been Depicted 


This is a volume of incomparable beauty. 
Dore’s_ illustrations have never been 
equalled. They stand as the crowning 
achievement of one of the world’s great- 
est artists. Authentic in every detail of 
costume, expression, and character, they 
offer a wealth of accurate information as 
well as an inspired treatment worthy of 
the great book which they illustrate. The 
binding of the book is luxurious artcraft, 
embossed and modelled in silver. You 
will agree that it is one of the loveliest 
books you have ever seen. 


A Thrilling Experience for Child and Adult 
218 Magnificent Full-Page Pictures of 
The Most Dramatic Biblical Events 


These wonderful pictures and fascinating text cover the Bible story from the dawn of 
creation through centuries of struggle, to the birth of Christ and the spread of his gospel. 
Turn the pages and get, from the pictures themselves, a comprehensive knowledge of the 
Bible and a new understanding of its story. Read the brief interesting narrative and see 
how perfectly it presents the most important sections of the Bible in logical, connected, 
easily understood form. For children and grown-ups alike this superb form of the Bible 
story is ideal for enjoyable reading and complete understanding. 

Here are all the wonderful stories that everyone must know of Adam and Eve in Eden, 
of the Flood and Noah’s Ark, of the Great Plagues in Egypt, of the Warrior Joshua and 
the Taking of Jericho, of Samson, His Incredible Feats, His Betrayal by Delilah, of Boaz 
and Ruth, of David’s Battle with Goliath, of Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, of Daniel 
in the Den of Lions, of the Nativity, of John the Baptist, of Mary Magdalene, of the 
Feeding of the Multitude, The Crucifixion, The Experiences of Paul, and scores more of 
the fascinating and inspiring stories that fill mankind’s greatest book. 


Never Before at So Low a Price! 


This is an outstanding publishing event, not only because for the first time it makes 
Dore’s great work available to all, but also because it has been priced at an amazingly 
low figure. You would hardly expect to get this beautiful volume for $3.50—yet that is 
the price fixed for this first edition, so AT BOOKSTORES OR MAIL COUPON 

that no one need be prohibited by Oe ee eee 


price from enjoying the deep satisfaction and a . 
thrilling entertainment which will come with Wm. H. Wise & Co., Publishers, 
Dept. 649B, 50 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 


its possession. But you must act at once. We 

may not be able to hold this low price open Reserve for me one copy of The Bible in Pic- 
very long. tures by Gustave Doré in beautiful artcraft 
binding. Notify me when ready to ship and I 


Examine It will send one dollar deposit. Ship fully prepaid 
for one week’s free examination. If I ret irn it 
On Approval 
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§ you will refund my deposit at once. If I keep it 
8 the deposit is my first payment and I will send 
If ever there was a book that Ft must see §& $1.00 each month until the special price of $3.50, 

to appreciate, this is the one. Send the cou- #& plus a few cents postage, has been paid. 

on, with no money, to reserve your copy. v 

We will notify you when it is ready to ship. | 
Then send $1.00 deposit and the volume will J 
be sent to you prepaid for one week’s ex- IJ5 
amination. If you are not fully satisfied, re- | 
turn it and your dollar will be refunded to 1 
ou at once. If you keep it, your deposit is 
rst payment and you pay the balance at the | 
rate of $1.00 a month. ail the coupon now. 
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To the parents of a 
child who ts 


GOING AWAY TO SCHOOL 


Ane YOU uncertain 
about the proper school 
for your sonor daughter? 
Would you like help on 
the important task of 
finding a place that fits 
your needs? 

For your assistance, 
in the pages of Redbook 
Magazine you will find 
a Directory of leading 
schools, and an offer of 
personal, unbiased rec- 
ommendations on request to our De- 
partment of Education. 

You are invited to take advantage 
of the close personal knowledge we 
have of many schools and colleges, 
their equipment, educational ideals, 
and reputation. 





By writing below the facts which 
tell us your particular needs, you will 
receive without cost or obligation the 


written suggestions of the Director of 
Redbook’s School Advisory Service. 
The coupon is for your convenience, 


if you prefer. 


REDBOOK’S 


School Advisory Service 
Keaeneuaeuneennenenuneuznunnuagae Kea aK Ke KKK KX 


THE DIRECTOR, Department of Education, Redbook Magazine, 


York City. Telephone Vanderbilt 3-4600. 


Please send me information and catalogues about board- 
ing schools— 
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Fee (Approximate fee for beard and tuition for school 
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230 Park Avenue, New 


N. W.-3 


. 
(School fees range from $500 to $2,500 per year according 
to location and advantages.) 
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story? “Last Thursday” is sometimes hard 
to locate on the time calendar. 
Henry Butver Scuwarrz 

Wailuku, Maui, T. H. 

Editorial Note: It is clear that distant read- 
ers would profit by the inclusion of dates. 
but NEws- WEEK feels the vast majority who 
receive the magazine on or before public: ation 
date will be able to place ev — more vi\ idly 
when told that they happened “1 ast Saturd lay’ 
or are happening “this Saturday.” In any 
case the date of the issue which appears on 
each page of text may be trusted to clear up 
the matter. 

* 

CORRECTION: Your article following the 
nomination-of Rush D. Holt, as Democratic 
candidate for United States Senator, appear- 
ing in your issue of Aug. 18 is so full of mis- 
statements, that it is in need of some clari- 
fication. 

Mr. Holt was graduated from high school 
at the age of 14 (not 12), and was graduated 
from college at 18, and was an instructor in 
college at 21. 

He campaigned for the Senate in a _ 
tiac eight (new) and not in a battered road- 
ster. His primary campaign expenses as 
filed with the office of the Secretary of State 
amounted to $1,048 and wherever he hap- 
pened to be stopping over the State, he took 
lodging at the best hotel in the city, and not 
at farmhouses, etc. He lives modestly, but 
not extravagantly, and always paying his own 
way. 

He possesses a keen mind, is an ardent 
student, always has a firm grasp of the s1 ib- 
ject at hand, is a forceful speaker, and ; 
power in debate. His father, the present 
Mayor of his home town of Weston, was 
elected on an Independent ticket, and not on 
the Socialist ticket, over Democratic and R 
publican opponents, by the voters writing his 

name on the ticket, when he could not file 
owing to a technicality. 

He is an ardent admirer of the President 
and his policies, and chances appear that he 
will defeat Senator Hatfield, his Republican 
opponents this Fall, by more than 100,00( 
majority, in this erstw hile Republican strong 


hold. 
W. M. 
Office of State sa isurer, 
Charleston, W. Va. 
” 


ARNOLD 


SOLITAIRE: I notice in your Aug, 11 is- 
sue of News-WEEK, page 17 under “Soli- 
taire,” an article regarding the Canfield ga: 

I am wondering if, in speaking of Canfield 
selling the deck for $50 and allowing the 
players to go through the pack once, you mean 
that they were only allowed to go through 
the shuffled deck once and were through, or 
if they could continue playing by turning up 
every third card until they were unable 
play any more cards on the center of the 


table. We have been trying this out and | 
am wondering which is meant. 
D. B. Doner 
Registra 


South Dakota State Co ill ue 

Brookings, S. 

Editorial Note: The original rules for Can- 
field allowed the player to go through all the 
cards in his hand one at a time but only once. 
Impatient fans developed the practice of go- 
ing through them successively by threes, 
which is usually equivalent to trying them all 
at least once. The former method is still 
official and was used by Robert S. Sutliffe in 


his 63,000 games. 
« 


JOLLY DEAN: A few weeks ago I di- 
rected you to change my address on News- 
WEEK to 27 White Place, Bloomington, I}li- 
nois. But the address you have given me is 
27 Whites Place. 

Now, I am no more a denizen of White's 
Place than I am of “‘Pete’s Place” or “Louies 
Place” or any other of the numerous 

“Places” I see on the signs downtown. Will 
” not please make my address <orrect as 

I indicated it in the beginning ot this letter 

In more serious vein, { should like to say 
that News-WEeEK is the best thing of its 
kind. News-Week is as near perfect as ! 
could suggest—in the completeness of 11S 
coverage, and in the manner of treatment. 
It really leaves nothing to be desired. 

Please don't forget to change my address. 

W. WALLIS 
Dean, Illinois Wesleyan University 
Bloomington, IIl 
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|HAVE YOU BEEN 
| THE LAST 3 YEARS ¢ 


If you’re like most people you probably feel that the last five depression years 
have taken at least ten off your life. You’ve probably been going at a terrific 
pace and under a terrific tension, mentally and physically ...seemingly butting 
your head against a stone wall. You’ve probably lost much of your pep and vim— 
tire easily—have to drive yourself to keep going—and feel twice your actual 
age. If you’re forty or over life may have lost all of its zest. You may even 
feel that Old Man Depression has taken so much out of you that you’ll never 


regain the ground you’ve lost. 


But what if you could be ten years younger again, knowing the lessons that 
these times have taught you? What if you could have as much vigor, vitality 
and physical and mental energy as you once had—or perhaps even more? 
What if you could gain the actual state of well being of a healthy youngster 
and add 25 extra, active years or more to your span of life? Things would look 
entirely different, wouldn’t they? The future would look a lot brighter. Well, 
you can have youth again in everything but years. 
are now or what your present state of mind and health may be! 


’ll show you the way to Youthful Vim and Vitality — 
to a New Lease on Life AND many EXTRA Years 
in which to Accomplish and Do Things. 


That may sound impossible, but take my 
own life as an example. I am now nearly 
77, although vital tests by insurance com- 
panies actually rate me as 35. I walk ten 
miles a day, can and often do run five 
miles in forty-seven minutes. I am an ac- 
tive lecturer, writer and business man and 
spend at least eight-five hours a week hard 
at work in my office. Yet, with all my 
high tension activity, I never holiday and 
literally never tire. I have not had a min- 
ute’s sickness—not even a cold—in the 
last twenty-five years. 


All that becomes the more remarkable when 
you consider that twenty-six years ago, when 
I was 50, I had reached the very brink of the 
grave after a life of chronic ill-health and 
disease. I was crippled with arthritis and half- 
blind from Glaucoma—dying from blood pres- 
sure and a worn-out heart. Fellow physicians 
said I could not possibly live four months. 
But fifteen years later I won a $1,000 first 
prize for physical perfection against all com- 
ers in a world-wide contest. And here I am 
today, one of the most active, vital, healthy 
men in the land, regardless of age. 


“Natural Health Through Natural Living 
Leading to a Natural immunity from Disease” 


That is the key-note of my philosophy—the 
philosophy which enabled me to conquer 
death at 50 and later attain absolute physi- 
cal perfection. It has led thousands of my 
followers to a new life entirely free from ill- 
health, nervousness, weariness and disease. It 
will help YOU “come back” and defend you 
against fatigue, disease and premature death 
without drugs, medicines or health apparatus 





I don’t care how old you 


and without radical or impractical changes in 
your living habits. 
A New and Different Kind of Book 


According to thousands of readers, “How To 
Be Always Well’—the book which tells the 
whole story of my philosophy—is entirely dif- 
ferent from any other book ever written. It 
is not just a book on diet or on exercise or 
any other single thing. It is a complete health 
education telling how to perfect and coordi- 
nate all five chains of bodily activity on 
which health and youth depend. It tells how 
to get well and stay well, how to attain youth 
and energy regardless of your present age or 
present state of health. 


Prove Its Value Without Risk or Obligation 


Simply use the coupon below, either enclos- 
ing your deposit of $5.00 representing pay- 
ment in full or indicating that you prefer to 
have the postman collect it. Keep “How To 
Be Always Well” a full 7 days. Read all or 
parts of it. Then if you don’t consider it 
worth many times the cost, return it and 
your $5.00 will be refunded without question. 
Remember, the obligation is ours, not yours, 
unless this great book sells itself to you. So 
mail the coupon TODAY. You have every- 
thing to gain, nothing to lose—Jackson Pub- 
lishing Company, Dept. 59, Jackson Bldg., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


SEND 
NO 


Piease send me copy of ‘‘How To 
Be Always Well.’’ I will pay post- 
man $5.00 plus few cents postal 
charges on delivery. It is distinctly 
understood that if I am not satis- 

I may return it within 7 days 
and purchase price will be refunded. 
CJ CHECK. HERE if you are en- 

closing $5.00 with this coupon 
thus saving postal charges. Same 
refund privileges, of course. (Cash 
required with orders outside U. 8S. A.) 


MONEY 


Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 
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Size 8x 5 
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Jackson Publishing Co., Dept. 59, Jackson Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Robt. G. Jackson, M.D. at 76. 


The man who has brought health and 
happi to th can show you the 
way to the slenderness, vigor and alert- 
ness of youth and to 25 or more extra 
years of active life. Today, at 76, Dr. 
Jackson has a 35 year old body and re- 
peatedly demonstrates that he can do any- 
thing the average 22 yeur old can do and 
do it better. Yet, twenty-five years ago 
he was forced to live on the ground floor 
of his home and could not even climb the 
three steps from the sidewalk without al- 
most collapsing. Today, he can run up five 
flights of stairs without even breathing 
hard. His philosophy can bring you like 
benefits just as it has brought them to 
thousands. 





Deals With the Perfection 
of All Five Chains of 
Bodily Activity 


DIET: Tells how to build an alkaline 
blood stream, “‘Nature’s first defense 
against disease, fatigue and premature 
death—how to select compatible menus. 


EXERCISE: Outlines complete course of 
exercises for developing all muscles to 
healthful, symmetrical proportions. 


BATHING: Tells how to derive full bene- 
fit from baths in water, light and air. 


SLEEPING: Few people sleep correctly. 
Dr. Jackson’s book tells how. 


THOUGHT: One of the most important 
factors in building health is the mind. 
“‘How To Be Always Well’ tells how 
correct thinking can be made to do its 
part in attaining and maintaining youth 
and health. 


/ OVER 
90,000 
COPIES 
ALREADY 


inches, 449 pages 
revised 
and enlarged. Deluxe 
grained Fabricoid bindi 
with title stamped in 
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OMETHING happens somewhere—wires hum, teletypes click— the 
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flashes lengthen into bulletins, stories follow, bringing latest news We 
to NEWS-WEEK’S editorial office. 
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More than 3,000 reporters of a great news service combine their err 
efforts to get special news for NEws-WEEK, seconds after it happens. a 
Roaring presses feed NEws-WEEK to crack trains; completing the firs 
eae : top 

fastest publishing schedule of any news-magazine. “a 
hot 
That is how News-WEEK presents later news earlier. That is why “ 
NeEws-WEEK can shed new light on the news. the 
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Speed, accuracy and perspective are important to people of affairs— ser 
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LABOR: 


25,000 Armed Men Guard Strike-Besieged Mills in 


Third Week of Big Industrial War; Mediation up to Roosevelt 


Half a million textile mill workers 
held their ground last week in the bat- 
tle for a $13-a-week minimum wage. 
A few more mills reopened in the 
South, a few more closed down in New 
England. Wild disorder flared in Rhode 
Island, burned for 60 hours, then sim- 
mered down to a volcanic quiet. The 
strike death total rose to fourteen. 

This week major operations shifted 
back to the Southern sector of the 
strike front. There mill operators 
launched a drive to reopen mills under 
protection of 10,000 National Guards- 
men and 15,000 armed deputies and 
special strike guards. 

In Washington peace efforts proved 
futile. Gov. John G. Winant’s dark eyes 
sank deeper into their sockets. His un- 
ruly hair tumbled forward on his brow, 
as he turned from intransigent em- 
ployers to equally unyielding employes. 
The youthful liberal, who flew from 
New Hampshire’s Executive Mansion 
to head the President’s special textile 
investigating board, turned to explora- 
tion of facts. 

He found an industry with men and 
machines capable of turning out mil- 
lions of bolts of cloth, but able to sell 
less than half of what it can produce. 
Even under the temporary curtailment 
which reduced the work-week to 30 
hours and the wage minimum to $9, 
the nation’s cotton mills turned out 
130,000,000 yards of cloth weekly. 
Working full blast they could double 
this figure. Yet they have been selling 
only 80,000,000 yards weekly. 

Behind this unpromising picture, Gov- 
ernor Winant and his two fellow board 
members found the human problem 
even more knotty. A century ago the 
first mill owners lived in great cupola- 
topped houses manned by many serv- 
ants. The stern paternalism of the 
household underlay the social organi- 
zation of those first small mills. 

When modern mill owners inherited 
their properties they also inherited the 
principle of complete control of their 
own businesses. Many sincerely be- 
lieve that a growth of labor’s power 
will spell the doom of the textile in- 
dustry. 

But labor feels that with employes 
numbered in thousands instead of 
Scores, paternal control has lost its 
meaning. The men and women who 
hold the picket lines feel the imperson- 
al corporations of today are not cham- 
Pions of workers’ rights but instru- 





am 
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KEYSTONE 


Going to Work Under the Protection of National 


Guardsmen: 


ments of exploitation. In labor’s view, 
salvation lies in a union with power to 
wrest workers’ demands from manage- 
ment. 


These were the parties which Gov- 
ernor Winant sought to bring to the 
same table to arbitrate their difficul- 
ties. Grimly mill executives declared 
the strike “was against the govern- 
ment of the United States.” As grimly 
union leaders declared mill owners 
“were responsible for the deaths of 
strikers killed by the militia.” Both 
sides were alert to forestall increase in 
the prestige of their opponents. By 
this week the board had abandoned 
hope of arbitration, and direct Presi- 
dential intervention was the only source 
of peace hopes. 


BATTLES: Tombstones in Moshassuck 
Cemetery shielded guerillas who fought 
through the night with State troopers 
guarding the Sayles Finishing Co. 
plant in Saylesville, near Providence, 
R. I. Rioters broke the tombstones 


To the Strikers This Means Trouble 


with hammers, fastened an automobile 
tire tube to two saplings, and with this 
huge sling-shot hurled granite frag- 
ments at the soldiers. Next day foot- 
prints in the cemetery mud showed 
girls had been as numerous as men in 
the mob. 


In Woonsocket, R. I., violence flared. 
Against gas bombs and bayonets of 
two National Guard companies a horde 
tried to rush the Woonsocket Rayon 
Plant. Repulsed, they left behind them 
injured who filled the city’s hospitals. 

First news of the disorders brought 
a call to the Rhode Island Legislature 
from Gov. Theodore Francis Green. A 
corporation lawyer and member of 
Providence’s exclusive clubs, he en- 
raged his mill-owning friends by charg- 
ing that the county’s High Sheriff was 
a puppet of employers. The riots were 
the work of Communists, he believed. 
He appealed to President Roosevelt for 
Federal troops, and to the specially 
convened Legislature for emergency 
laws. But before the Legislature acted, 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Saylesville, R. I.: A Club Poised 
Over the Head of a Strike Rioter 
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Gastonia, N. C.: Strikers ga 
Food Allotment at Headquarters 
























Worcester, Mass.: Police Bear Down 
on Reported Communistic Agitators 






the rigid patrolling by the State’s entire 
National Guard and closing of mills in 
the riot-troubled cities had restored 
quiet. 


COUNTER-ATTACK: On Monday Georgia 
became the spearhead of the employers’ 
drive to reopen strike-closed mills. 
Freshly renominated in the Democratic 
primaries, Gov. Eugene Talmadge mo- 
bilized all National Guardsmen, then 
declared martial law in centers of dis- 
order. 

Guardsmen stole a leaf from the 
strikers’ book. In high-powered cars, 
directed by an observation plane, they 
descended upon heavily picketed mill 
towns. Moving as swiftly as the “flying 


business conditions in the textile field, 
with public reports within a specifieg 
time. No reports were made on time, 
they charged, and some have never 
been made. This, they said, was the 
real ‘“‘violation’”’ of the June agreement, 
which gave workers hope of relief that 
has not been realized. 


OVERTURES: While headquarters op 
both sides stubbornly counseled “no 
quarter,” a tiny mill, with but 200 em- 
ployes, agreed to union terms. It was 
the Rayon Weavers, Inc., New Bedford, 
Mass. Terms of the separate agree- 
ment provided a 5-day 30-hour week 
minimum wages of $13, $18, and $22.59 
per week for different classes of work 
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squadrons” with which the strikers so 
effectually closed mills, they routed 
picket lines. 

Martial law has been mentioned in 
several recent strikes, but never legally 
established. But Governor Talmadge 
meant what he said. A detention camp 
housed the 150 strikers arrested, and 
they faced trial by courts martial. 

Cordons of troops surrounded reopen- 
ing mills in the Carolinas and Alabama 
as well as Georgia. But the great trek 
of workers back to the mills did not 
materialize. Cotton employers claimed 
12,000 returned to work. 


CHAMPION: Mill owners found a ring- 
ing spokesman in Gen. Hugh S. John- 
son, who thundered his message to an 
audience of code authorities in New 
York City’s Carnegie Hall. 

“Last June,” said the NRA Adminis- 
trator, “we reached an agreement and 
on that agreement the strike was 
called off. The present strike is an 
absolute violation of that understand- 
ing, and I must say here, with all the 
solemnity that should characterize such 
an announcement, that if such agree- 
ments of organized labor are worth no 
more than this one, then that institu- 
tion is not such a responsible instru- 
mentality as can make contracts on 
which this country can rely.”’ 

His speech ;brought labor leadérs 
about the General’s. ears like a swarm 
of hornets. They pointed out that the 
first article of the June agreement 
countermanded the strike order then 
outstanding “without prejudice to the 
right of labor to strike.” They pointed 
to Article VI of that. agreement, in 
which General Johnson pledged himself 
to make certain studies on wages and 








adjustment of machine load, closed 
shop, and collection of union dues by 
the employer. 

President C. F. Harry of the Minette 
Mill, in Grover, N. C., also signed a 
separate agreement. It provided for 
closed shop and wages and hours in 
accord with present code regulations, 
with retroactive enforcement of any 
workers’ gains resulting from a gen- 
eral strike settlement. 


From Washington first reports were 
that separate agreements would not be 
ratified by the national union. Later 
reports said strike leaders would en- 
courage such settlements. 


A proposal by silk textile employers 
to meet with strike leaders under NRA 
auspices was rejected. NRA auspices, 
the leaders answered, were barred be- 
cause General Johnson’s New York 
City speech had shown violent bias. 


COMPLAINT: Dampening all prema- 
ture hopes of agreement, the cotton 
industry cited cold statistics: After a 
year of NRA they were paying 427,000 
workers $10.97 per week for 28.8 hours 
work. Just before NRA they had been 
paying 408,000 workers $10.95 per 
week for 48.7 hours work. 

Each week the industry paid $216,590 
more wages for 7,572,000 fewer hours 
of work. A 75 per cent increase in the 
cost.of raw materials against a 28 per 
éent increase in prices, coupled with a 
48 per cent decrease in business, com- 
pleted the dismal picture. 

Money for higher wages, said em- 
ployers,.is simply not available. Prices 
of mill products could not be raised 
without destroying business. Blood, the 
industry concluded, could not be wrung 
from a stone. 
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ARMS: *“‘Personages”” in Role of Peddlers With 


Navies as Sample Cases, Discontent as Sales Talk 


Alert citizens of Washington, D. C., 
last week saw signs of bustling activity 
around two prominent buildings. 

Into the Senate Office Building brisk- 
ly stepped industrialists whose incomes 
were said largely to derive from 
“dividends in death.” The munition 
makers summoned to testify in the sec- 
ond week of the Senatorial investigation 
were far from carefree. They had read 
the awkward questions asked during 
the previous week’s grilling. They 
knew Gerald P. Nye’s reputation as a 
ploodhound for concealed facts. 

Into another building flowed a sec- 
ond stream of worried visitors. Long- 
lined limousines, bearing diplomatic 
corps insignia, stopped before the 
granite steps of the State Department 
Building. Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull was not having an official tea 
party. His callers strode the carpet of 
the diplomats’ reception room highly 
perturbed. 

Each official had his troubles. Foreign 
governments were deeply hurt by the 
arms investigation. The Nye com- 
mittee had gone too far. Its disclosures 
were impolitic. 

British feathers were still ruffled by 
testimony which threw unsavory com- 
mercial implications around the King’s 
and Prince of Wales’s friendly overtures 
to foreign governments. In London 
Capt. John Ball, Irish director of the 
big Soley Armament Co. Ltd., stoically 
puffed a clay pipe and characterized 
the findings of the Senate committee as 
“pure eye-wash.” 

A witness at the investigation said 
graft was rampant in Mexico. When 
the name of Abelardo Rodriguez, the 
country’s militaristic President was 
mentioned, Mexico prepared to launch 
a strong protest. Chile signified its dis- 
approval by throwing American bids 


Pate 


The Four du Ponts at Senate Munitions Inquiry: (Left to 


for a big aircraft deal into the waste- 
basket. 

American fur also flew high and far. 
Senator Nye’s committee heard that an 
arms firm tried to induce former Presi- 
dent Hoover to promote good feeling 
in South America for American mu- 
nition makers. Later, Mr. Nye ex- 
claimed that Chief of Staff Douglas 
MacArthur’s activities in Turkey make 
him “pretty near a salesman.” 

Even the State Department was not 
unscathed. Rumor reported that strong 
pressure was applied to the department 
to have the inquisition quashed. Alfred 
J. Miranda, president of the American 
Armament Corp. told Senator Nye a 
State Department official advised him 
to defeat Mr. Rooseveit’s May 28 arms 
embargo to Bolivia and Paraguay by 
getting an injunction against the 
government. 

Finally complaints became so press- 
ing that Secretary Hull conferred with 
Senator Nye. During a long luncheon 
hour they thrashed the matter out. 
Later the harassed Mr. Hull issued a 
statement saying the investigation was 
“righteous in nature” and no matter 
whose toes were trod on the work 
would continue. The names of several 
“high personages,” however, were not 
placed on record. 

BROTHERS: Camera shutters clicked, 
and spectators stared when Irenee, 
Pierre, and Lammot du Pont, brothers, 
and Felix du Pont, a cousin, took the 
stand. Four of the biggest industrial- 
ists in the country had come to unveil 
the innermost secrets of their tre- 
mendous enterprises. 

To all charges that the firm of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours was interested in 
war the brothers replied with state- 
ments similar to those they issued last 


week to their stockholders and em- 
ployes: the firm had more to gain 
from peace than from war, and less 
than 3 per cent of their profits come 
from war materials. 


Points brought out: The du Ponts did 
a business totaling $1,245,000,000 from 
1914 to 1918, and with profits of 1,130 
per cent more than those of years im- 
mediately preceding the outbreak. They 
employed Jungo Giera, an international 
spy. They blocked an Argentine Gov- 
ernment attempt to build a powder fac- 
tory of its own. 

In defense of his company’s policies, 
bespectacled Irenee du Pont stated that 
his industry “saved the United States 
from becoming a German colony dur- 
ing the war.” 

Senator Nye, who promised a bomb- 
shell for newspaper headlines each day 
of the investigation, summarized his 
discoveries to date: American battle- 
ships are used by gun manufacturers 
as “sample cases’’ to sell similar guns 
to other nations. Armament firms have 
provoked war scares, arousing suspi- 
cions between friendly nations, and 
have blocked disarmament efforts. The 
War and Navy Departments have re- 
leased secret patents to arms firms to 
help them sell munitions to other 
countries. 


This week Mr. Nye presented evi- 
dence that Germany had been buying 
large quantities of aircraft equipment 
in this country. The Reich, he said, was 
obviously building up a large military 
air force in violation of the Versailles 
Treaty. 


At the hearing an excerpt was read 
from a confidential letter, written by a 
salesman for the Remington Arms Co., 
which spectators thought well ex- 
pressed munition makers’ philosophy: 
“We certainly are in one hell of a busi- 
ness where a fellow has to wish for 
trouble so as to make a living. It 
would be a terrible state of affairs if 
my conscience started to bother me 
now.” 
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INQUIRY: Beam on Morro Castle 
Fails to Bring Much to Light 


A nation still shuddering over the 
flaming tragedy of the Ward liner Mor- 
ro Castle watched its dramatic sequel 
unfold last week. A Federal Steamboat 
Inspection Service inquiry in New York 
probed the disaster. It brought forth a 
strange, confused picture. 


CauSES: “TI think that fire was set’”— 
Acting Capt. William F. Warms-. .’. 
“It was a cigarette’’—Chief Electrician 
William Floyd Justis ... “An inflam- 
mable liquid polish was used on that 
ship—something with a silly name’”— 
Deck Storekeeper William O’Sullivan. 


Fire: “A steward said it was just a 
little fire, than all of a sudden it all 
seemed to blow out”—Una Cullen, pas- 
senger... “That fire went down the 
port side like the flash after shell fire” 
—Quartermaster Gus Hamrin... “I’ve 
smelled all kinds of smoke, but this 
was differentfrom any I’ve ever smelled 
before’—-Gouverneur Morris Phelps 
Jr., passenger. 


SOS: “I said to Second Radio Officer 
George Alagna: ‘What about the dis- 
tress message?’ Alagna made this 
statement: ‘They’re running around on 
the bridge and I cannot get any intelli- 
gent cooperation.’ I thought it best to 
come on with the CQ (stand by). Al- 
agna was to ask for explicit instruc- 
tions. I could hardly breathe when AlI- 
agna came back. He said: ‘Okay, Chief, 
send out the SOS’ ”—Chief Radio Op- 
erator George W. Rogers. 


DISCIPLINE: “TI can’t tell you how the 
sailors were behaving. I didn’t see any 
sailors around”—Dr. Gouverneur Mor- 
ris Phelps, passenger... “Captain 
Willmott (who died on the eve of the 
fire) said he wanted Alagna kept out 
of the merchant marine entirely, say- 
ing: “The man’s an agitator. I don’t 
want him around.’”—Chief Radio Op- 
erator Rogers ... “The crew was like 
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one big happy family’”—-Captain Warms. 

“Did you go down to the engine 
room ?”—Dickerson N. Hoover, chair- 
man of the inquiry ... “No, sir, I 
telephoned”—Chief Engineer Eben S. 
Abbott. 

“You stayed with your men to the 
last and then you left?”—-Hoover... 
“Yes’—Third Engineer Arthur Stam- 
per. 


RESCUE:. “‘There was no one of the 
crew around the lifeboats. We stayed 
there an hour and a half. Meanwhile, 
people were jumping one by one’— 
Patrolman William F. Price of the 
New York City Police Department... 
“After I reported to the bridge, I was 
overcome with fumes. No. 1 lifeboat 
was there and the captain said: ‘Take 
that boat.’ I got into it’—Chief En- 
gineer Abbott. 





THE FEDERAL WEEK 





THE PRESIDENT: 

Conferred with NRA Administrator John- 
son on plans to vest control of NRA in 
three divisions—executive, legislative, and 
judicial (see NRA). 

Reported that both Republican and Demo- 
cratic local officials were using Federal 
relief funds to build up political machines. 

Made plans to send Federal troops into 
Rhode Island in case strike disorders 
made it necessary (see Front Page). 

DEPARTMENTS: 

Secretary of State Hull vigorously de- 
nounced Germany’s recently announced 
plans to foster economic self-sufficiency 
by further curtailing imports. 

Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau took 
steps to help dry States fight the liquor 
traffic, ordering revenue agents to make 
every effort to collect the special $1,000 
excise tax from persons manufacturing or 
selling liquors in violation of State laws. 

CONGRESS: 

Special Senate investigating committee con- 
tinued hearings on arms traffic (see Arms). 

Senate Banking Committee issued report 
saying government had lost “many mil- 
lions’’ in income taxes, partly because 
Treasury agents had been lax in enforc- 
ing internal revenue laws. 

CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 

(Week ended Sept. 13) 
Receipts $116,790,881.73 
Expengitures $158,697,951.58 
POD. oc cvtdacssncdsecvceses $2,155,134,643.43 
Deficit, fiscal year 30,207.08 
PUG Dek6e. ec cvccvseccscese $27,111,966,315.83 
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“How many passengers got off in 
that boat?” ... “Forty-six persons, six 
of whom were passengers’’—Quarter. 
master Hamrin. 

“Who gave the order to lower that 
boat?” ... “Well, I heard the chief 
engineer ask to have it lowered’ 
Steward Richard Kopf. 

“I stopped about one-half mile North 
of the Morro Castle”—Capt. Robert F. 
Carey of the Dollar liner President 
Cleveland. 

“You picked up nobody from 6:20 to 
7:08?” ... “No, sir’—Captain Carey 
... “That’s all we've talked about the 
last four days. We didn’t think the 
captain acted competently”—Captain 
Carey’s four deck officers. 


AFTERMATH: “They'll get theirs,” 
growled Captain Carey as the Presi- 
dent Cleveland sailed with his four ac- 
cusers still aboard her. In New York 
the Morro Castle inquiry pushed into 
its second week. A ‘Federal grand 
jury investigated possible criminality. 
Representative Samuel Dickstein 
threatened to find out whether Com- 
munists were responsible. Captain Will- 
mott’s blaze-cremated body was exam- 
ined for traces of poison. President 
Roosevelt said he intended to ask Con- 
gress for legislation requiring fireproof 
ships. 

The Ward Line changed the name on 
an office ship model from Morro Castle 
to Oriente. 


% 
NEW DEAL: Stark Says Industry 
Has Big Guns Set for Attack 


Louis Stark, who has covered labor 
news for The New York Times for half 
a generation, enjoys the confidence of 
America’s chief labor leaders. Last 
Sunday Mr. Stark “broke” a story 
outside his usual field. 

He reported that heavy industry’s 
leaders, headed by George Houston, 
president of the Baldwin Locomotive 
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works, had conferred long and earnest- 
jy on how to get out from under the 
New Deal. They had drawn up a 
twelve-point iron-bound program cal- 
culated to cut the legs from under ad- 
ministration recovery legislation. 

The 150 industrialists, said the report, 
were against the Securities and Ex- 
change Acts, maximum hours for labor, 
unemployment insurance, old age pen- 
sions, the “right” of unemployed to re- 
lief, and the use of the taxing power to 
effect a “redistribution of wealth.” 
Monopolistic control for certain in- 
dustries was about the only “reform” 
they approved. 

Later the heavy industry group ap- 
proached William Green, stolid head 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
to enlist his support of the program. Mr. 
Green declined. “There is a New Deal 
on now, Mr. Houston,” he said. “It is 
time that business abandoned the old 
deal.” 

When the story was published, Mr. 
Houston called Mr. Stark’s account 
“all bunk,” then admitted that the in- 
dustrialists recently had discussed the 
“future of the NRA.” 


PRIMARIES: Eleven States Draw 
Patchwork Political Picture 


Last week some 3,500,000 men and 
women in eleven States scratched sym- 
bols on little slips of paper and dropped 
them in boxes. Soon wires ticked news 
of the year’s biggest wave of primary 
elections. The aggregate result pro- 
duced no clear diagram of national 
trends, but rather a crazy quilt of local 
political pictures. 


Feud RENEWED: Back in 1919 two 
Baltimoreans, both in their early 40s, 
put on a spirited campaign for Mary- 
land’s Governorship. When the last 
ballot was counted the Democratic 
candidate, State Attorney General Al- 
bert C. Ritchie, led his attorney-oppo- 
nent, Harry W. Nice, by 165 votes. It 
was by all odds the smallest plurality 
in State history. Nice sputtered charges 
of “fraudulent count” to no avail. 

Last week primary victories for the 
two set the stage for another Nice- 
Ritchie Gubernatorial battle. Thrice re- 
elected, Ritchie was still Maryland’s 
bachelor-Governor (he was divorced in 
1916). Nice was still grumbling about 
the 1919 “fraud.” 

After fifteen years in the Governor’s 
Mansion, the liberal young Ritchie had 
come to be considered one of Democ- 
tacy’s “elder statesmen.” Like Alfred 
E. Smith, Newton D. Baker, and John 
W. Davis, he had made no secret of his 
belief that the New Deal should never 
have been dealt. 

On primary night, the white-haired 
Governor gasped as he sat at Demo- 
cratic headquarters listening to re- 
turns. His only opponent for the nomi- 
tation, a small-town doctor named 
Charles H. Conley, ran a close second, 
polling two-fifths of the party’s votes. 
Ritchie went home in silence. Next 
morning he issued a ringing Roosevelt- 
endorsement. 

“We are all Democrats together 
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Albert C. Ritchie, Governor for 15 Years, Under a Por- 
trait of Lord Calvert, Founder of the Colony of Maryland 


now,” it said, “and with the example 
and the spirit of the great President of 
the nation to inspire us, we will win out 
again in the general election.” 


KincrisH To Kine: The day before 
Louisiana’s primaries found Senator 
Huey P. Long in peach-colored pajamas. 
He bounced about his room on the 
twelfth floor of the Roosevelt Hotel in 
New Orleans, shouting orders at lieu- 
tenants, predicting landslide victories 
for his candidates, and making im- 
promptu radio speeches before a micro- 
phone in an adjoining room. 


Next day, while 3,000 Long-con- 
trolled State troopers stood on the 
city’s crescent-shaped waterfront await- 
ing orders, Democrats trooped to the 
polls to nominate candidates for Con- 
gress and local offices. They chose 
Long men and rejected the candidates 
of Mayor T. Semmes Walmsley, No. 1 
Long-hater and—up to that time—czar 
of New Orleans politics. The Kingfish 
was undisputed monarch of the Sov- 
ereign State of Louisiana. 


Comstock Out: American bankers 
know William A. Comstock, Governor 
of Michigan, as the man who precipi- 
tated the national banking holiday by 
closing all his State’s banks early in 
1932. Michigan bankers know Arthur 


J. Lacy as the Detroit attorney and ex- 
judge who framed State laws to pre- 
vent another such catastrophe. 


Last week Governor Comstock, with 
Postmaster General Farley’s blessing, 
and Judge Lacy, close friend of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, fought for the Demo- 
cratic Gubernatorial nomination. An 
avalanche of Detroit votes swept Lacy 
to victory. Republicans chose Frank 
D. Fitzgerald, Michigan’s Secretary of 
State, to oppose him, 


Another figure familiar to the bank- 
ing world looked on. Senator Arthur 
H. Vandenburg, author of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Act, was unopposed 
for the Republican Senatorial nomina- 
tion. He brought scowls to G.O.P. faces 
when, reputedly influenced by Maine’s 
Democratic tidal wave, he refused to 
campaign on an anti-New Deal plat- 
form. Frank A. Picard, State liquor 
czar who won the Democratic nomina- 
tion, is a militant Rooseveltian. 


Men On ty: Colorado’s primaries put 
the Governorship contest on a man- 
against-man basis. Josephine Roche, 
47-year-old coal-mine owner who has 
startled industrialists by urging union- 
ization of labor, fought the State’s 
Governor, Edwin C. Johnson, tooth and 
nail for the Democratic nomination. She 
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lost by a small margin. Nate C. Warren 
was unopposed for the Republican 
nomination. 


CORONER: Most New Dealers rejoiced 
over Washington State’s primaries be- 
cause Democrats rolled up the biggest 
vote in history, far surpassing the Re- 
publican total. But Harry L. Hopkins, 
Federal Relief Administrator, didn’t 
know whether to rejoice or not. 

The Administrator’s brother, Dr. L. 
A. Hopkins, won nomination for coroner 
of Pierce County, which includes Ta- 
coma. But it was the Republican 
nomination. 

Democrat Harry Hopkins: “I thought 
the party had died years ago and didn’t 
need a coroner. Jim Farley will give 
me hell for this. I can’t even keep my 
own family in line.” 

Republican L. A. Hopkins: “I just 
wanted to be in a position to give 
Harry a job in 1936.” 


NRA: Johnson, “Cooled Off,” 
Talks it Over With Roosevelt 


Social amenities kept NRA on an 
even keel last week. The two-week 
“cooling off’ period, decreed by the 
President for Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, 
came to an end. The General left 
Bethany Beach, Del., where he had done 
his cooling off in the Atlantic surf. He 
appeared in Washington, hurried to 
Bolling Field, and was whisked to Hyde 
Park in an army plane. 

Last month’s conferences between the 
President and NRA chiefs were stormy. 
General Johnson resigned in a huff and 
taxed Mr. Roosevelt’s conciliatory pow- 
ers before he consented to remain in 
his job. 

At Hyde Park last week everything 
was arranged to promote harmony. 
General Johnson was the President’s 
personal house guest. It would hardly 
do to quarrel under such circumstances. 
The two conferred alone. Donald Rich- 
berg, proponent of the still-secret re- 
organization plans, and a “traitor” in 
General Johnson’s view, was safely dis- 
tant in Washington. 

The President’s guest arrived just in 
time for dinner, a quiet family affair. 
The two men talked shop while they 
ate. “Then they withdrew to the Presi- 
dent’s 12-foot-square study, where they 
talked on until midnight. 

Next day announcements to the press 
were vague. But the harmony, report- 
ers were assured, had been perfect. It 
almost appeared as if the General him- 
self had sponsored the plan—generally 
credited to Mr. Richberg—for splitting 
NRA into a policy-making board, an 
administrative organization, and an en- 
forcement staff, all quite separate. 

Not stressed in the announcement 
was the fact that General Johnson, 
though he may remain as administra- 
tive chief, will no longer be able to de- 
termine policy or have his say in en- 
forcing policies that may be established 
in the future. Not mentioned at all 
was how and when the reorganizing 
will come about, or who the new leaders 
«Will be. 








General Johnson flew back to Wash- 
ington, where a new drive for popular 
support of NRA was promptly launched. 
It centered around a new Blue Eagle 
poster pledging the public to “encour- 
age and patronize” Blue Eagle busi- 
nesses. Then the tempestuous General, 
going full speed again after his vaca- 
tion, dashed to New York City to ad- 
dress code authorities. 

“I want to make one thing very 
plain,” he told them. “Whatever there 
is of reorganization in-NRA will be 
worked out by the President and no one 
else.” 

Mr. Richberg remained discreetly 
silent. 


ROOSEVELTS: Honors Go to a 
Notable Mayflower Descendant 


Francis R. Stoddard, Boston bred and 
Harvard trained, called on the Presi- 
dent last week. He headed a delegation 
of the Society of Mayflower Descend- 
ants in the State of New York. The 
names of Mr. Stoddard’s five children 
smack of the New England ancestry 
of which he is proud—Margery Pep- 
perell, Howland Bradford, Anna Bailey, 
Dudley Wentworth, and Frances Le- 
Baron. 

With graceful words, Mr. Stoddard 
handed Mr. Roosevelt a gold medal. 
The President was the first recipient 
of the award which will be made an- 
nually for outstanding accomplishment 
by a New York State Mayflower de- 
scendant. 

In this gesture anti-New Dealers who 
were up on their Colonial history found 
an ironic moral. From Governor Brad- 
ford’s account of the Mayflower colo- 
nists they recalled how social experi- 
ments failed, how struggling Pilgrim 
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settlers turned to old-fashioned jngj. 
vidualism as the only road to prosper. 
ity. 

Thumbing the pages, they nodded jpn 
sage agreement with Governor Brag. 
ford’s conviction of “the emptiness of 
the theory of Plato and other ancients 
——applauded by some of later times— 
that the taking away of private prop- 
erty, and the possession of it in com. 
munity . . . would make a state happy 
and flourishing, as if they were wiser 
than God.” 


®A gleaming white steam yacht, with 
a single large stack amidships and a 
high enclosed bridge, anchored off the 
Poughkeepsie Yacht Club landing jp 
the Hudson River last week. It was 
Vincent Astor’s Nourmahal, come to 
take President Roosevelt to the Amerj- 
ca’s Cup Races (see page 22). 

On the Nourmahal’s deck, trimly 
cloaked in canvas, perched two small 
guns. Soon after Mr. Roosevelt first 
became his guest, Mr. Astor bought 
them from the Driggs Ordnance and 
Engineering Corp., whose arms-selling 
activities to potential enemies of Ameri- 
ca were probed by the Senate Arms 
Committee two weeks ago. 


© At 7 o’clock this morning at 
Poughkeepsie I spoke at the open- 
ing of a bridle path; 

Had breakfast in Savannah and 
flew to Indiana to dedicate a ladies’ 
Turkish bath; ' 

I christened a ferris wheel in 
Chattanooga, 

Then I unveiled a Western bar- 
becue. 

A Warner Brothers palace I 
opened next in Dallas, 

And here am I to launch a gon- 
dola for you. 


On the stage of Manhattan’s Winter 
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The President and Vincent Astor, off to the Races, on the Nourmahal 
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— Garden Theatre, Luella Gear and the sociation of Manufacturers, Houde ob- 
indi. chorus of “Life Begins at 8:40” trilled jected: (1) The ruling compels groups 
per. this gentle satire on the robust energy to be represented by leaders they have 
of the First Lady of the Land. In the not chosen. (2) It is unenforceable by 
din audience Mrs. Roosevelt and her son, terms of the Recovery Act. (3) It 
rad. John, laughed as heartily as anyone. contradicts a previous Presidential rul- 
S of Next day Mrs. Roosevelt showed she ing which allows pro-rata representa- 
ents was not going to change her habits. tion for minorities. 
eg Up early, she held a conference at her There was but one course open to Mr. 
rop- home, made a public address, attended Garrison. He handed the knotty prob- 
om- an educational exhibition, filled a num- lem over to Homer S. Cummings, Uncle 
py ber of personal engagements, and left Sam’s 6-foot-2 Attorney General. Gen. 
‘iser the same evening for New England. Hugh S. Johnson backed up the At- 
: torney General. In a frigidly phrased 
vith telegram vs we soe —_ — a 
. Ve ° company stop displaying its Blue Eagle. 
: : POLITICS: Vice President Garner Events indicated last week that Mr. 
he Gets a Democratic Party Job Cummings may be forced to take the 
Son case to the country’s highest tribunal, 
t Last January Franklin Roosevelt the Supreme Court of the United 
sds went on a house-cleaning spree. Bold States. 
= headlines announced the President had Meanwhile interest in the struggle 
-_ set out to “divorce government from became national. If the Supreme Court 
* politics.” A Roosevelt-approved bill upholds the NLRB decision, the knell of 
irst popped up in Congress forbidding of- the open shop will be tolled. 
ght ficeholders to occupy high posts in po- - 
and litical sate aa oad 
: The Presidential broom swept briskly 1S. 
ng at first. Nellie Tayloe Ross, Director of INDIANS: Creeks Go to Polls 
on the Mint, resigned from the Democratic And Choose a New Big Chief 
National Committee. Other Federal of- 
ficials followed suit. In a grove of trees near Wetumka, 
t Then the broom slowed up. It failed Okla., Rev. Roley Canard conducts 
‘ to touch James A. Farley, who was still open-air Baptist services. Last week 
Postmaster General, still chairman of his fellow Creek Indians elected him 
d the Democratic National Committee. chief of their tribe. 
y In Congress the bill was pigeonholed. Before they adopted white man’s 
The clean-up was forgotten. ways, the Creeks planted beans, corn, 
N Last week John Nance Garner be- and Jerusalem artichokes, killed their 
came the first Vice President in history scalped enemies by slow torture, hunted 
to serve on a national political com- acme PIF game, wove bison-hair loin cloths, 
mittee. From his ranch near little Vice President Garner: “Should and held pow-wows in mud-chinked 
f Uvalde City, Texas, he wired the State Have Something to Keep Him Busy huts. To nominate candidates for chief 





Democratic Committee accepting the 
job of national committeeman former- 
ly held by ex-Gov. James E. (Pa) 
Ferguson. 

Garner-defenders said the President’s 
“divorce” order had applied to ap- 
pointive, not elective, officials. Wags 
declared the incident made no differ- 
ence, because a Vice President wields 
no power anyway. Besides, they said, 
Mr. Garner should have something to 
keep him busy. 


BLUE EAGLE: NLRB and Houde 
Firm in Battle to the Death 


In handling labor disputes Lloyd 
Garrison, brilliant chairman of the 
National Labor Relations Board, has 
gained a reputation as a “tough guy.” 
In one month his three-man board cited 
more employers to the NRA Com- 
pliance Division for punitive action than 
industrialists and union leaders on the 
former National Labor Board did in 
ten months. 

Last week the 37-year-old chairman 
touched gloves with the Houde Engi- 
neering Corp. of Buffalo, makers of 
Houdaille automobile shock absorbers. 
Government observers felt the fight 
would be furious and a full fifteen 
rounds. In one corner the Houde cor- 
poration flexed its muscles, encouraged 
by powerful steel interests and the en- 
tire automotive industry. In the other 





corner glared the 3-month-old NLRB, 
aceused by Houde (pronounced “Hoo- 
day”) of unconstitutionality. 

‘In September, 1933, with the peal of 
freedom sounded by section 7 (a) of 
the Recovery Act ringing in their ears, 
workers in the Houde plant organized. 
They joined the American Federation of 
Labor as United Automobile Workers 
Union 18839. Within 24 hours the chief 
organizers were fired. To offset this 
new A. F.-of L. affiliate, Houde officials 
converted the-Houde Welfare and Ath- 
letic Association into a company union. 
Company-dominated workers numbered 
647; A. F. of L. independents 1,105. 

Bitter complaints flooded NLRB’s 
office in Washington. The independent 
Houde workers charged that joint par- 
leys were failures. They said nothing 
more basic than toilet facilities and 
safety measures were discussed. 

A fortnight ago the quiet Mr. Gar- 
rison swung into action. He ruled the 
Houde company had interfered with 
self-organization of its employes, and 
had refused to deal with the United 
Automobile Workers Union. His ulti- 
matum gave the company ten days in 
which to recognize the union as the sole 
agent for collective bargaining. 

Just before the deadline the anxious 
labor. chairman ripped open a telegram 
from Buffalo. He read that the Houde 
corporation refused to accept his de- 
cision. The gage of battle was thrown. 

Backed by the militant National As- 


they now meet in a church, sit on 
chairs, talk English, and follow parlia- 
mentary procedure. In the good old 
days squaws did the dirty work and 
never came near councils of state. Last 
week many women’s votes swelled 
Roley Canard’s plurality. 

In 1907, when Oklahoma became a 
State and the tribal government ceased, 
Pleasant Porter was chief. Mr. Canard, 
a college man and a Master Mason, is 
the first to be elected to fill his shoes. 
Actually the only function of his office 
will be to sign tribal papers, but 
Indian Commissioner John Collier hopes 
it will lead to a revival of Indian cus- 
toms among the tribe. 

Witnesses of the election felt Mr. 
Collier would have trouble bringing 
back the old days. To 44 polling places 
trooped the Indians, mostly poor farm- 
ers, in ragged pants, skirts, shirts, and 
blouses. They dropped their ballots in 
ballot boxes, without a feather or a 
war-whoop to give an Indian flavor to 
the Anglo-Saxon procedure. 

Second to Chief Canard ran William 
Sapulpa, school teacher and model 
farmer whose chief pride is his blue 
ribbons for prize pigs and pumpkins. 
He polled 478 votes to the winner’s 867. 
Behind him trailed John S. Davis, who, 
on election day, left his correctly ap- 
pointed law office wearing an immacu- 
late white suit. Indian Davis received 
378 votes. Samuel Haynes, another 
Creek preacher, won the booby prize 
with 71. 
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LEAGUE: Poland ‘“‘Denounces”’ no Treaties, but 


She “Suspends Provisions”’ of 1919 Minorities Pact 


A tall, erect man whose shiny black 
hair is giving way to a shiny dome, 
last week marched to the speaker’s 
stand of the bare hall where the League 
of Nations Assembly meets in Geneva. 
He gazed down sternly on half a hun- 
dred diplomats, seated at desks like 
pupils in a gigantic schoolroom. 

Some of the delegates winked at each 
other. 

They refer to Col. Joseph Beck, Pol- 
ish Foreign Minister, as “Bec et On- 
gles.” Everybody felt the belligerent 
“Beak and Claws” v’as about to make 
more diplomatic feathers fly. 

Few were prepared, however, for the 
unpleasant news he imparted in fluent 
French. Poland, said the Colonel, no 
longer considers herself bound by the 
1919 treaty which gave the League 
supervision of the rights of minorities 
in Poland. The document supplements 
the Versailles Treaty under which Po- 
land agreed to negotiate a minorities 
treaty satisfactory to the Allied pow- 
ers. The Versailles Treaty established 
modern Poland as a nation. 

The minorities agreement appeared 
necessary to Versailles diplomats be- 
cause Poland is only 68 per cent Polish. 
Her 32,000,000 inhabitants include near- 
ly 4,000,000 Ruthenians, more than 2,- 
000,000 Jews, and about 1,000,000 each 
of Germans and White (anti-Bolshevik) 
Russians. The Allies’ war baby, Col- 
onel Beck indicated, feels she has 
reached her majority. The League su- 
pervises no minorities in British, 
French, or Italian possessions. Why, 
then, should she dictate to Poland? 


Fears: Colonel Beck sought to soften 
the shock of his announcement. War- 
saw had no intention of denouncing 
the treaty. She wished merely to sus- 
pend its provisions until the big powers 
agreed to a uniform system of minori- 
ties protection. Meantime Polish minor- 
ities need have no fears. Their rights, 
Colonel Beck declared, are amply pro- 
tected by law. ‘ 

To the French, the Colonel’s speec 
furnished alarming proof that Poland’s 
flirtation with Germany has ripened in- 
to a serious romance. They began to 
make eyes at each other last year. Last 
January they signed a ten-year non- 
aggression treaty. Two weeks ago 
Poland rejected France’s -proposed 
Eastern Locarno. to. guarantee the 
boundaries of Poland, Germany, Czech- 
oslovakia, the Soviet Union, and the 
Baltic States. She thus made it easy 
for Germany, which opposed the scheme, 
to send her polite regrets. 


ReEBUKES: Representatives of the 
great powers spoke up next day. They 
felt Poland was challenging the Ver- 
sailles Treaty and giving Germany an 
excuse to defy its military provisions. 
Sir John Simon, British Foreign Minis- 
ter, reminded Poland that other nations 





also signed the treaty. “It is clear that 
it will not be possible for any State to 
release itself from obligations of this 
kind . . . by unilateral action.” 

Louis Barthou, French. Foreign Min- 
ister, and Baron Pompeio Aloisi, head 
of the Italian delegation to the League, 
emphatically agreed. Poland faced the 
alternative of backing down or march- 
ing out of the League. 

French diplomats thought she might 
march out. They sourly noted that 
Warsaw showed little gratitude for 
past French favors. France armed 
Poland against possible German ag- 
gression, helped her when Bolshevik 
hordes threatened Warsaw in 1920. Yet 
Poland looks to the future. Some of 
her statesmen believe that France, 
torn by internal dissensions, would not 
fight a preventive war against Ger- 
many. They argue that Poland, sit- 
uated between Germany and the Soviet 
Union, must come to terms with the 
Reich, 


INTRIGUE: Meanwhile, M. Barthou 
intensified his hotel-room lobbying to 
hasten Russia’s appearance at Geneva. 
One delegate, Eamon de Valera, Presi- 
dent of the Irish Free State, remarked 
that the mysterious conferences aroused 
suspicions of intrigue. While M. Bar- 
thou collected signatures for his invi- 
tation. to Moscow, Maxim Litvinoff, 
Soviet Foreign Commissar, waited im- 
patiently in the French village of 
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Douvaine, fourteen miles from the 
Swiss border. 

Gossip reported the two statesmen 
conversed angrily by telephone. M. Lit- 
vinoff, it was said, expected a triumph- 
al entry. In the end, M. Barthou built 
up a list of 34 nations, assuring a two- 
thirds majority vote in the League as- 
sembly. The same day the League 
Council agreed unanimously to give 
Moscow a permanent Council seat. 
Argentina, Portugal, and Panama ab- 
stained from voting. 

The 34 names were appended to tele- 
grams sent to Douvaine and Moscow. 
Dr. Eduard Benes, Czechoslovak For- 
eign Minister, then motored to Dou- 
vaine and returned with Russia’s formal 
acceptance. 

Two days later delegates from Switz- 
erland, The Netherlands, Portugal, and 
Argentina launched attacks on the 
candidate. The first two nations, their 
representatives said, would vote against 
her in the assembly. 

The denunciations won applause but 
no support. Thereafter, the League’s 
political committee decided by a score 
of 38 to 3 to recommend that the As- 
sembly ratify Russia’s admission. Sev- 
en nations declined to vote. The Neth- 
erlands, Switzerland and Portugal ac- 
counted for the “Noes.” 


FRANCE: Army Wins Sham War 
By “Mass Suicide’? Maneuvers 


From a tiny sham war among the 
rocky hills and woodlands of France’s 
department of Doubs, which borders 
Switzerland, French strategists drew 
comforting conclusions last week. An 
attacking Blue army theoretically failed 
to smash through Red troops defending 
Dijon and the route down Seine tribu- 
taries to Paris. Their defeat, army men 
felt, indicated that a German invasion 
from Switzerland would encounter 
tough going. The cautious Swiss, tak- 
ing no chances, have decided to 
strengthen their German frontier. 

Although French tanks, planes, ar- 
tillery, cavalry, and infantry went into 
action, combined forces totaled only 
eight regiments. Experts emphasized 
the toy battle’s importance. The Blue's 
commander, Gen. Maurice Gustave 
Gamelin, is considered an able tactician. 

Foreign experts, invited to witness 
the maneuvers, saw no new equipment. 
Neither did German gate crashers 
aboard the Graf Zeppelin. They got a 
good view of regulation weapons, how- 
ever, when the dirigible, en route from 
Germany to South America, nosed down 
to less than 1,000 feet. 

While French troops volleyed and 
thundered in preparation for the next 
war, the Yale University Press whirled 
off a slender volume bitterly criticizing 
their strategy in the last struggle. In 
“The Ghost of Napoleon” Capt. B. C. 
Liddell Hart, British military authority, 
declared Marshal Ferdinand Foch's 
mass attacks resulted in “mass suicide 
—more truly homicide.” 
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The author, military editor of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, says most 
Worla War commanders followed the 
theories of Karl von Clausewitz, a 
Prussian general of Polish descent, who 
died in 1831. Impressed by von Clause- 
witz’s awe of superior man power, they 
failed to alter their strategy to accord 
with modern warfare. Millions of men, 
he argues, were sacrificed in phalanx 
attacks on machine-gun nests and other 
strongly fortified positions. 

Captain Hart recalls Foch’s friend- 
ship with the late Sir Henry Hughes 
Wilson, head of the British Staff Col- 
lege and director of British military 
operations before the war. Through the 
French commander’s influence over Sir 
Henry, “the British Army was made 
an appendage to the French war plan, 
and condemned to share in its futility.” 

Even Captain Hart’s savage blast 
appeared unlikely to lay the ghost of 
von Clausewitz. General Gamelin, 
though over the retiring age, has been 
ordered to remain as Chief of Staff. 
He will continue, soldiers predicted, to 
carry on the strategy of his superior, 
who is retiring—-Gen. Max Weygand, 
former Chief of Staff to Marshal Foch. 


ROYAL VISITOR: Prince of Wales 


Gets a New American Dance Partner 


His harassed Royal Highness, the 
Prince of Wales, got fed up last week 
with photographers who snap him es- 
corting Mrs. Wallis Warfield Simpson 
around Cannes. He appealed to the 
Mayor, who promptly assigned two 
husky detectives to protect him from 
further annoyance. But not even the 
French Army could have stilled the 
fashionable tongue-fluttering about the 
Prince’s interest in the attractive, 
brown-eyed wife of Ernest A. Simpson, 
wealthy Briton. 

Tongues worked overtime last month 
when His Royal Highness was observed 
waiting in a beauty parlor in Biarritz 
while Mrs. Simpson had her auburn 
hair waved. At the Bay of Biscay re- 
sort the two golfed, lunched, swam, 
dined, and danced together almost every 
day. Occasionally they appeared at the 
Chambre d’Amour (House of Love) 
beach swimming pool, where Mrs. Simp- 
son aroused feminine envy with a yel- 
low blouse and brilliant red skirt with 
large black and white diagonal stripes. 
As if to complete the color harmony, 
the Prince wore a yellow shirt, white 
flannel trousers, and striped sandals. 
He carried the lady’s beach bag, which 
matched her skirt. 

Last week the pair appeared at 
Cannes, where, to the fury of Riviera 
hostesses, Mrs. Simpson continued her 
virtual monopoly of the Prince’s at- 
tentions. At the Palm Beach Casino 
they swayed together in the Cuban 
rumba. Most spectators who sought to 
identify the petite partner of royalty 
ascertained merely that she hailed 
originally from the distant United 
States. 

She is the former Wallis Warfield of 
Baltimore, niece of the late Davies 
Warfield, Seaboard Air Line president, 
who left her a tidy fortune. A prom- 
inent member in 1915 of what society 





editors labeled “the younger Baltimore 
social set,” she married Lt. Winfield 
Spencer, United States Navy, the fol- 
lowing year. 

In 1922 they were divorced. Four 
years later she married Mr. Simpson, 
whom she met on her travels abroad. 
Her permanent home, says the New 
York Social Register, is London. Last 
year she visited her native Baltimore 
and was often seen at the Pimlico track. 
After the Maryland racing season closed 
she sailed for France. 


f -) 
GERMANY: Hitler Talks Peace at 


Reception of Foreign Envoys 


Cheering people massed one day last 
week before the dull gray Berlin man- 
sion which formerly served as official 
residence of President Paul von Hin- 
denburg. Sentries flanked the iron- 
grilled gate. Reichswehr soldiers guard- 
ed the front door. From the balcony 
above floated a big swastika flag. The 
stage was set for Adolf Hitler’s first 
reception, as Reich Leader, to foreign 
diplomats. 

They arrived in the glittering uni- 
forms and well-brushed evening attire 
of their calling. Saluted by the Reichs- 
wehr men with a muffle of drums, 
each visitor marched into an anteroom 
to be greeted by Count Rudolf von Bas- 
sewitz, Chief of Protocol, whose duty it 


: 





is to arrange such affairs. The hand- 
some Count, a polished old-school dip- 
lomat, led the 50 envoys into the red- 
carpeted second-floor reception room 
decorated in white and gold; 

There he‘lined them up in a colorful 
semicircle,,Among the brilliant span- 
gles and ‘sashes gleamied the gold- 
braided blue coats of Matsuzu Nagai, 
Sir Eric Phipps, Andre Francois-Pon- 
cet, and Vittorio Cerruti, Ambassadors 
of Japan, Britain, France, and Italy, 
respectively. In front, as spokesman 
for the group, stood Mgr. Cesare Or- 
senigo, the thin-faced Papal Nuncio, 
robed in scarlet. 

The assemblage waited expectantly. 
At 12:30 P. M. Herr Hitler entered the 
room. Like William E. Dodd, Ameri- 
can Ambassador, and most of the Ger- 
man diplomats, the Reich Leader wore 
formal evening clothes. 

Mgr. Orsenigo assured him the en- 
voys were pledged to support the cause 
of world peace. It can be achieved, he 
added, only through “intensification of 
the spirit of truth, justice, and brother- 
ly love.” 

Men who scheme daily against each 
other in the interests of their govern- 
ments listened gravely while Herr Hit- 
ler replied. “I affirm that it will be the 
fixed rule of my policy to make Ger- 
many a strong bulwark of peace. Our 
relations with other nations shall be 
determined, not by might and force, 
but by the spirit of equality.” 
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THE CHURCH: Protestants Parade by 
Nazi Headquarters, Chanting Protests 


“Bin’ Feste Burg Ist Unser Gott.” 

In Munich’s cobbled streets last Sun- 
day resounded Martin Luther’s defiant 
battle-anthem, “a Mighty Fortress is 
Our Lord.” The valiant hymn poured 
forth in greatest volume at the thresh- 
hold of Adolf Hitler’s Brown House, 
National Socialist headquarters. Out- 
side this citadel of the swastika, irate 
South German Protestants massed 
2,000 strong and chanted their solemn 
protest against Hitler’s Church dic- 
tator, Reich Bishop Ludwig Mueller. 

Flying squads of police charged the 
crowd. Still singing, they gave way. 
In a dense, rhythmic procession, they 
marched on to the palace of their lead- 
er, Bishop Otto Meiser, head of the 
Bavarian Evangelical Church. When 
he appeared on a balcony, they pledged 
loyalty in his fight against Nazi autoc- 
racy in the German Church. Bishop 
Meiser is the last high dignitary still 
challenging the Nazi Reich Bishop. 

In Nuremberg 100 miles to the north, 
a furious mob rallied outside the of- 
fices of Die Fraenkische Tageszeitung, 
Nazi newspaper, to bait its editor, Jul- 
ius Streicher. That morning the paper’s 
columns had branded Bishop Meiser “a 
Judas Iscariot . . . untrue to his peo- 
ple and his Fatherland . . . who be- 
traye°d Our Leader with a handshake.” 

Inccpendent Protestants throughout 
Bavaria and Wuerttemberg fear for 
Bishop Meiser the same fate that was 
meted out last week to Dr. Theophil 
Wurm, Bishop of Wuerttemberg. He 
was removed from office by the Reich 
Ecclesiastical Ministry. 

Ludwig Siebert, Premier of Bavaria, 
announced on Sunday that the Minis- 
try’s ultimate goal was unification of 
both Protestant and Catholic worship- 
ers into one national German Church. 


U.S. S. R.: Communists Chalk Up 
Some Rosy Figures on Gold 


A 49.4 per cent increase over the 
first eight months of 1933. 

Joseph Stalin, thick-set boss of the 
sprawling Soviet Union, doubtless 
smiled grimly when he authorized pub- 
lication of these figures last week. 
They referred to a metal which Com- 
rade Stalin and his Communist col- 
leagues describe as the god of greedy 
capitalists, and reflected further prog- 
ress in the titanic effort to make the 
U.S.S.R. the No. 1 nation in gold pro- 
duction. 

She attained No. 2 place last year, 
according to Alexander Pavlovich Sere- 
brovski, chief of Soviet gold industries. 
Russia’s auriferous sands and mines, 
he said, yielded about $100,000,000 
worth of gold. Canada ranked next 
with $63,000,000, the United States 
fourth with $45,800,000. Comfortably 
ahead of all stood the Transvaal, with 
$238,900,000. In the first half of this 
year South African gold production de- 
clined 6 per cent. 

In a few years, Comrade Serebrovsky 
hopes, Russia will overhaul even the 
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Soviet Russia Now Aims to Lead the World in Gold Production 


proud leader. “We have the richest 
gold reserves in the world. The gold- 
dust reserves here are inexhaustible. 
So many have been discovered recently 
that we literally do not know where to 
start first—in the Urals, North Cau- 
casus, Kazakstan, or in some other 
rich field.” 


Prospectors and geologists have 
combed Russia from one end to the 
other to locate new deposits. After 
their intensive searches last year the 
estimated gold resources of Kazakstan, 
which borders European Russia, jumped 
twenty-fold. Among other far-flung 
gold fields, Comrade Serebrovsky an- 
ticipates rich hauls from. the Trans- 
baikal region east of Lake Baikal and 
from the Altai Mountains in“Western 
Siberia. But Russia still gets 60 per 
cent of her gold from. the basins of 
the Lena and Aldan Rivers whose gold- 
en sands have yielded the precious com- 
modity for more than half a century. 


Yakutsk, famous for its frozen mam- 
moths, extends from the Arctic Ocean 
to the Far Eastern Republic in the 
south. It is the largest and one of the 
bleakest of Soviet Republics. Its re- 
mote gold camps, which include schools, 
hospitals, and club rooms, are accessible 
by motor or wagon only during the 
Winter’s six months’ freeze, when 
swampy roads harden. During the rest 
of the year gold workers can reach the 
outside world only by air. 

To speed gold production Communists 
have imported American engineers and 
spent money lavishly for machinery 
and equipment. Ponderous dredges 


now scoop up sands which earlier pros- 
pectors panned. Soviet engineers claim 
the industry throughout the Union is 
more than 70 per cent mechanized. As 
proof, they point to 148 factories, 85 
electric and steam dredges, numerous 





wilderness power stations, and hun- 
dreds of miles of new railroad track. 

Few shiny coins result from the fever- 
ish activity of machines and workers. 
Virtually all the gold becomes bullion. 
Some goes into Soviet coffers to be 
held against rainy days. The rest goes 
abroad to pay for products of capital- 
ism. 


BRITAIN: Princess Marina and 
Fiance Hit Shoppers’ Trail 
Kashmir sapphire: A deep cornflower 
blue stone which wards off madness. 
That was the jewel Prince George 
chose last week for the engagement 
ring of his blue-eyed fiancee, Princess 
Marina of Greece. The London office 
of Cartier’s, famous French jewelers, 
set the square-cut stone in a thin plati- 
num band, with flat oblong diamonds 
on either side. 


Earlier in the week photographers 
and reporters gathered in the Gare de 


l’Est in Paris to meet the Munich train, * 


bringing the Princess, her fiance, and 
her parents—former Grand Duchess 
Helen of Russia and Prince Nicholas, 
uncle of the ex-King of Greece. To the 
amazement of the newspaper men, the 
party emerged from a_ second-class 
compartment. “We must economize 
now,” the Princess said laughingly. “We 
are about to set up a home.” 


With London dressmakers pleading 
“Buy British!” Princess Marina, who 
prefers French clothes, hit on a happy 
compromise. For her trousseau she 
went to the Rue Royale, to the spacious 
gray salons of Capt. Edward Henry 
Molyneux, British couturier and war 
veteran. The Captain moves in the best 
circles and specializes in “ladylike” 
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clothes. He designed for her a moss- 
green gown of lightweight wool, with 
three-quarter length coat and brown 
leather buttons, and a woolen sports 
frock the color of milk chocolate. 

But the Princess did not presume to 
pass on her wedding dress. Sketches 
had to be sent to Britain. The gown, 
the Captain explained, “must be ap- 
proved by the Queen before it can be 
made.” 

Sunday Princess Marina crossed to 
England with her parents. In a dull red 
ensemble and a chic Suzy hat, she rode 
past cheering London crowds holding 
hands with the Prince. The next day 
the couple arrived at Balmoral Castle, 
Scotland, to receive the good wishes of 
the King and Queen. 


AUSTRALIA: Premier Points to 
His Record and Is Re-Elected 


“Honest Joe” Lyons soared to political 
victory last week. Campaigning for 
re-election as Premier of Australia, he 
completed a 7,000-mile plane _ trip 
through the Dominion’s soft Spring air. 
Stalwart, likeable, he had raised his 
genial voice and tossed his floppy mop 
of gray hair in countless speeches 
which pointed with pride to his record. 


He rattled it off impressively. In- 
stead of an anticipated deficit of £1,- 
176,000 ($4,704,000) in the 1933-34 
budget, his economies and increased 
revenues produced a surplus of £1,302,- 
000 ($5,208,000). He reduced unemploy- 
ment and emergency taxation. Aus- 
tralia, one of the first nations to suffer 
economic paralysis from the world 
crisis, appeared to be well started to- 
ward recovery. The credit, Mr. Lyons 
felt, must go to his united Australia 
party and the Country party led by Dr. 
Earle Page. 

Dr. Page is a surgeon from Grafton, 
New South Wales, where opponents de- 
spair of defeating him. The doctor, 
they say bitterly, brought every voter 
in Grafton into the world. In all im- 
portant issues during the first Lyons 
Ministry, Dr. Page swung his fourteen 
Country party representatives in the 
Federal House into line with the 38 
government party members. 


Both parties united in the election 
campaign against Laborites, already 
split by a feud between former Premier 
James H. Scullin and John T. Lang. Mr. 
Scullin, a tight-featured Irishman with 
Shaggy gray hair, orated for national- 
ization of banks. Labor sympathizers 
consider him a moderate. Mr. Lang, 
who advocates virtual socialism, is 
more to the workers’ taste. But voters 
cannot forget that as Premier of New 
South Wales in 1930 he tried to repudi- 
ate interest on foreign debts. 


The result of the polls justified early 
predictions. Premier Lyons retained 
34 seats in the House. Dr. Page was 
again re-elected, with 13 of his follow- 
ers. Moderate Laborites gained 4 seats, 
giving them 18. Lang labor gained 3, 
for a total of 8. 

The only surprise was the size of the 
Communist vote, which tripled in Mel- 





bourne. Nevertheless, Communists 


failed to win a seat. 


Flying back to Melbourne from his 
native Tasmania, the little island which 
Australians fondly call “The Speck,” 
Premier Lyons posed for photographers. 
He pointed gaily to the name painted 
on the plane, “Faith in Australia.” 


ITALY: 23,000 Fascist Boys Go 
Camping—With Army Rifles 


The Avanguardisti, Fascist youth 
organization, consists of boys from 14 
to 18 years of age. Last week 23,000 
of the black-shirted adolescents marched 
boldly through Rome with rifles, bayo- 
nets, and bulging knapsacks. 


They halted on the banks of the yel- 
low Tiber, where sentries with fixed 
bayonets let them enter Camp Dux. 
The 23,000 had won competitions car- 
ried on throughout Italy among the 
organization’s 130,000 members. 


At Camp Dux strict military drills 
and machine-gun training supplemented 
athletic contests. This year for the 
first time authorities issued valuable 
army rifles to the youthful visitors. To 
save expense, less than half the usual 
number of boys were allowed to come. 


As a result of the boys’ martial ef- 
ficiency, Premier Benito Mussolini felt 
he could shorten the compulsory mili- 
tary training of young men of 21, who 
now serve eighteen months. To de- 
crease the army budget, it is said, he 
suggested at a conference of Generals 
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in Venice that conscripts’ term ‘of serv- 
ice be reduced to a year. 

At the conference Il Duce announced 
he had created a new post for his son- 
in-law, Count Galeazzo Ciano, husband 
of Edda Mussolini. The Count became 
Under-Secretary of State for Press and 
Propaganda. Although his prestige in- 
creased, he continued to perform his 
duties as head of the Government Press 
Office, official censorship department. 

Count Ciano, 32, is son of Admiral 
Costanzo Ciano, Minister of Communi- 
cations. After he married the boss’s 
favorite daughter in 1930 he went for 
two years to Shanghai as Consul Gen- 
eral. He returned to Italy with a bril- 
liant reputation. 


Proud of his five languages, the 
young Count always greets reporters 
with: “What language shall I speak?” 
Then he rattles off his story in the 
language of their choice. Most cor- 
respondents feel he owes his rapid pro- 
motions to real ability, as well as his 
father-in-law’s favor. 


CANADA: “Wages!”? Demand 120 
Convicts; They Get Solitary 


The Dominion penitentiary at New 
Westminster, B.C., stands on a green 
hill above the Fraser River. Its thick 
stone walls reverberated last week with 
the deafening racket of angry men. 
Above the clash of metal plates on steel 
bars rose a clamorous demand: 
“Wages!” 

One-hundred-twenty convicts, ap- 
proximately a third of the inmates, 
who include the most dangerous crim- 
inals of western Canada, refused to 
work. They made the death of two 
prisoners, killed while repairing the 
prison wall by collapse of scaffolding, 
an excuse for airing long-cankering 
grievances. Spokesmen, delegated 
through the prison grapevine, demanded 
pensions and sick-pay of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act and a stand- 
ing convicts’ committee to consider dis- 
putes. Then they called for wages. 


At New Westminster prisoners work 
without pay and receive only $10 on 
release. They wanted a system similar 
to that being adopted in the United 
States, where already 52 per cent of 
the 158,947 prisoners in the 12 Federal 
and 116 State institutions received wages 
for their work. According to the De- 
partment of Labor the pay is usually 
nominal, ranging from 2 to 15 cents a 
day. At San Quentin, Calif., however, 
prisoners net 40 to 55 cents daily for 
road work. First-class workers in the 
power house in the Federal Penitentiary 
at Atlanta receive $15 monthly. 


The warden at New Westminster, H. 
W. Cooper, a tall, compact man who 
won the Croix de Guerre for “bravery 
under fire,” is known as a humane ad- 
ministrator who on occasion can be 
tougher than his toughest men. He re- 
fused the strikers’ demands, ordered 
them into solitary confinement, and cut 
off visitors and mail. After three days 
the prisoners capitulated and back they 
went to payless work. 
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VANDERBILT: - Precise Master 
Yachtsman and Bridge Player 


Harold Stirling Vanderbilt knows on- 
ly two seasons. Summer for him is 
yachting; Winter is bridge. In both he 
is primarily a mathematician. 

Tall, sun-burnt, ordinarily silent and 
polite, he is bellowing sometimes pro- 
fane orders this week to the crew of 
Rainbow, defending the America’s 
Cup. If he wins, it will be because he 
has thoroughly analyzed his ship, his 
crew, and the course. 

Well-tailored, pince-nez on his long 
straight nose, he sits erect and taci- 
turn at a bridge table. Auction was not 
hard enough for him. He combined it 
with the French plafond, devised a com- 
plicated system of scoring, an even 
more complicated convention of play- 
ing, and called it contract. When he 
wins, it is because he has thoroughly 
analyzed his bids, his plays, and his 
opponents. 

In bridge he moves slowly, ponder- 
ing so long his opponents get fidgety. 
In yachting he moves like lightning. 
He knows the Rainbow’s moods. He 
not only tried her out all Summer; he 
took her to pieces, on paper (strewing 
the cabin of Vara, his yacht’s mother 
ship, with page after page of mathe- 
matical computations on everything 
from wind resistance to the length of 
her keel. 

He spent days thinking out just what 
each member of his crew must do at 
each moment of each race. This one is 
to watch the course, that one the wind, 
another the rigging, and two others, 
standing “out of earshot of H.S.V.,” 
are to decide tactics, according to writ- 
ten instructions he himself laboriously 
prepared. 

His bridge partners receive similar 
instruction after a game. Distressingly 
apt to lecture a partner who makes a 
mistake, he ponders over his own er- 
rors for days. Then he sits down, com- 
poses a neat little essay analyzing the 
situation and explaining what he should 
have done, and sends it off to the play- 
er whose game he feels he spoiled. 

Vanderbilt applies everything he’s 
got to anything he’s doing. He has been 
like that all his 50 years. When he went 
to St. Mark’s School at Southboro, 
Mass., he walked off with the Founder’s 
Medal for Scholarship. When he de- 
parted from the Vanderbilt-Yale tradi- 
tion to. go to Harvard, he completed 
the four-year course in three. 

In 1910, three years later, he finished 
at Harvard Law School to start at the 
bottom ladder-rung of the New York 
Central Railroad. By 1914 he was a 
director. As in everything else, he goes 
in thoroughly for directorships and 
clubs. He is now on the board of 42 con- 
cerns. He is a member of fifteen clubs— 


a few for golf and tennis players, most 


of them for yachtsmen and bridgites. 

His golf is fair; his tennis fast and 
furious for his age. On the courts of 
his Spanish villa at Langana, twenty 
miles south of Palm Beach, he plays 










































until his companions are exhausted. Ex- 
cept in bridge, he likes speed. He was 
arrested during his college days for 
driving a motor through Boston at 
twelve miles an hour. He now’ pilots a 
plane. 

A recent typical Vanderbilt day be- 
gan on his yacht at Newport. From 
there he flew to Southampton for golf, 
then to New York for a baseball game; 
from there to Poughkeepsie for a boat 
race, and back by plane to Long Island 
for dinner. 

In Winter in New York he concen- 
trates during daylight on the affairs 
of the New York Central’s finance com- 
mittee, of which he is chairman. At 
night, in his oak-paneled French Ren- 
aissance seventeen-room apartment in 
the Barclay, he plays bridge. As part- 
ners he sometimes has Baron Walde- 
mar von Zedtwitz, Willard S. Karn, 
and P. Hal Sims. 

Somewhat aloof and regal, he is 
awesomely called Mr. V. by most other 


_ players. Ely Culbertson calls him Mike, 


his college nickname. 

Vanderbilt never touches cards while 
preparing for a yacht race. The Van- 
derbilt concentration permits only one 
thing at a time. He has been concen- 
trating on yachting off and on since 





















Harold S. Vanderbilt: Slow in Bridge, Swift in Yachting 


he was 12, and first started exploring 
Newport Harbor in a 14-foot catboat. 

During the war as a naval lieutenant 
stationed at Queenstown, Ireland, he 
put his energies into chasing submar- 
ines. After the war he returned to 
yachting. He won the Astor Cup four 
times. His is the only named engraved 
four times on the gold King’s Cup. 
Four years ago he won the highest of 
all yachting honors. His Enterprise, 
chosen to defend the America’s Cup 
against Sir Thomas Lipton’s Shamrock 
V, disposed of the challenger in four 
straight victories. 

H. S. V. tells the press very little 
about himself. When his mother di- 
vorced William Kissam Vanderbilt to 
marry O. H. P. Belmont, it caused 4 
newspaper sensation. Similar publicity 
greeted the dissolution of his sister 
Consuelo’s marriage to the Duke of 
Marlborough. Harold Vanderbilt abhors 
such notoriety. 

Last year he chatted affably with re- 
porters as he was about to sail for 
Europe. Only when he was far at sea 
did newsmen discover Vanderbilt was 
no longer the nation’s most eligible 
bachelor. Quietly, he and Miss Ger- 
trude Conaway of Philadelphia had 
been married just before sailing. 
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BIG WEEK: The Busiest Days of 
The Year in World of Sports 


Never before in the history of this 
country did so many major sport at- 
tractions vie for the public’s attention. 
Within a span of six days—ending last 
Monday—WNational Amateur golf and 
tennis champions were crowned; the 
year’s big-money horse race was run; 
the baseball pennant chasers got hot; 
Rainbow and Endeavour began their 
international yachting duel, and two 
expert boxers, Ross and McLarnin, re- 
played their battle of last May. 

GoLF: Last week a 24-year-old Cali- 
fornia youth who is built like Babe 
Ruth, walks like Gene Tunney, smokes 
as inveterately as Bill Tilden, and 
scowls as blackly as Jack Dempsey 
came half way to equaling Bobby 
Jones’s grand-slam record. On the links 
of The Country Club, Brookline, Mass., 
Lawson Little hiked to the United 
States amateur championship. Last 
May Little shot miracle golf at Prest- 
wick, Scotland, to win the amateur 
title of Great Britain. 

In 1930 Jones was amateur cham- 
pion of both countries, also open cham- 
pion of both countries. In 1911 when 
competition was not so keen, Harry 
Hilton was the first and only other 
golfer to score a double triumph in both 
amateur events. 

Little was the sole survivor of the 
greatest free-for-all in America’s bunk- 
erland history. All matches up to the 
semi-finals last Friday were sudden- 
death 18-hole tests. A youngster with 
a great name, Bobby Jones of Detroit, 
eliminated Francis Ouimet in the first 
round. George Dunlap, Tommy Good- 
man, Gus Morehead, Chick Evans, 
Chandler Egan, Ross Somerville, and 
all other nationally known stars except 
Little, met disaster. 

In a 36-hole semi-final Little con- 
quered Don Armstrong, a wealthy Chi- 





Lawson Little at Brookline: 


Half Way to 
Equaling Bobby Jones’s Grand-Slam Record 


cago whisky salesman previously un- 
heard of in big-time golf. 

The other semi-final brought together 
David Goldman and Reynolds Smith, 
both of Dallas, Texas. Friends. for 
years, they bummed a free airplane 
ride to the tournament, had only $60 
between them, and hired a room in 
Boston for $7 a week. Smith lost his 
suitcase and had to borrow a pair of 
pants. Goldman, a metal-lathe con- 
tractor in his home town, was much 
handier with his clubs than Smith, who 
could excuse himself by pointing out 
he never had a lesson in his life. 
Goldman beat him 4 and 2. 

Next day, Little’s 300-yard drives, 
neat chips, and steady putts swamped 
Goldman in the final, 8 and 7. Dressed 
for good luck in the same clothes he 
wore all week, the champion scored a 
69 in the morning. After lunch he 
kept up that pace until the match was 
ended at the eleventh hole. He had 
everything but the crowd’s sympathy. 

Always frowning, Little looks grim 
and forbidding to galleryites. He says 
he simply can’t help his unpleasant fa- 
cial expression. It comes whenever he 
concentrates—and he must concentrate 
to win. 

Tennis: Frederick John Perry, 
jaunty, raven-haired Englishman, is 
still the world’s ace amateur player. 
On rain-soaked turf at Forest Hills, N. 
Y., he slashed a barrage of deep accu- 
rate drives past opponents. Easily he 
won the United States Singles Cham- 
pionship for the second year in suc- 
cession. 

While trouncing Vernon Kirby of 
South Africa in the semi-finals, Perry 
injured a tendon in his right foot. 
Wednesday of last week the wrenched 
muscle still handicapped the English- 
man’s footwork. But he had enough 
punch and spin in his wrist to beat down 
Wilmer Allison in the finals. Although 
the score, 6-4, 6-3, 3-6, 1-6, 8-6, sounds 
close, Perry was master throughout. 

He had things his own way during 
the first two sets when Allison tried to 
trade shots with him from the base 
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When the Game Got Close He 
Playfully Spanked Allison With His Racket 


line. The crowd yawned.' Berry re- 
laxed. Perhaps he recalled three vic- 
tories over Allison in their three previ- 
ous, meetings. This seerndd’ like the 
set-up of them all. 

“In the thitl ‘dnd’ fourth’ $éts, Allison 
speeded up his drives, rushed the net at 
every chancé, and angled off sharp 
volleys. Perry let his opponent tire him- 
self. Instead of fighting back, Perry 
stuck his fingers in his ears so he would 
not have to listen to the cheérs of spec- 
tators for Allison. When the players 
passed each other at the net changing 
courts, England’s clown of the courts 
playfully spanked Allison with his 
racket. 

Allison smiled just once—when a bee 
attacked him as he was serving. In 
the fifth set Perry settled down and 
added depth to his returns. Allison kept 
advancing to the net. Many times he 
was caught in No Man’s Land—mid- 
court. In pulling up from 2-5 to 5-all 
the American spent nearly all his en- 
ergy. Doggedly he held on to 6-all. 
Then Perry took the set effortlessly. 

Perry was not cordial to camera 
men who asked for pictures of him re- 
ceiving prizes—a cup and a gold tennis 
ball. He commanded the photographers: 
“Hurry up, I’ve got other things to do.” 

By reaching the finals, Allison won a 
moral victory. Last Summer, Capt. R. 
Norris Williams of the United States 
Davis Cup team, called Allison to Eng- 
land but did not choose him to play. 
When the United States Lawn Tennis 
Association gets around to ranking 
the country’s first ten, Allison’s name 
must lead all the rest. 

Horse Racinc: Social people with 
high hopes for their sons and daugh- 
ters enter them in select preparatory 
schools soon after birth. Horsemen who 
aim to have their steeds run in New 
York’s Belmont Futurity have to do 
better than that. They must enter them 
before they are foaled. 

At a cost of $10 apiece, 1,415 horses 
were nominated for the 1934 Futurity, 
richest race of the year. At an addi- © 
tional cost of $1,000 apiece, fourteen 
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WIDE WORLD 


Among Those Present: President Roosevelt on the Nourmahal, J. P. Morgan on the 
Corsair, and Some 500 Pleasure Craft off Newport Attending the America’s Cup Races 


horses started last Saturday afternoon. 
Chance Sun, Joseph Widener’s 20-1 
shot, led the field by four lengths. He 
earned $77,930. 

BASEBALL: Both major league races 
reached crucial stages last week. De- 
troit practically assured itself the 
American League pennant by staving 
off the New York Yankees’ last-minute 
rush, 

In the National League the New York 
Giants had a 514 game Jead over the St. 
Louis Cardinals before a thrilling 
doubleheader last Sunday. The largest 
crowd ever to jam New York’s Polo 
Grounds, 62,573 paying customers, saw 
the Dean brothers stop the Giant hit- 
ters in both games, reducing their lead 
to 344 games. But the odds still heavily 
favored New York. 

If Detroit wins the pennant the World 
Series will open in the automobile city 
Oct. 3. Henry Ford has promised base- 
ball. men $100,000 for the exclusive 
right to broadcast the series as an ad- 
vertisement for his autos. Players, 
clubs, and officials will share this fund. 
Ford planned to use facilities of Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co., and Columbia 
Broadcasting System, which would cost 
him about $14,000 an hour. 

YacuTinc: Early Saturday morning, 
a flotilla of 500 craft, carrying more 
than 100,000 persons, sailed from New 
England harbors to a point in the At- 
lantic thirteen miles from Newport, 


R. I. There the seagoers saw Harold S. 
Vanderbilt’s Rainbow and Thomas Sop- 
with’s Endeavour start their first 30- 
mile race for the America’s Cup, em- 
blem of international yachting su- 
premacy. 

Airplanes zoomed and dipped over- 
head. Tiny boats chartered for the day, 


steamers filled with sight-seers, and.» 


luxurious yachts of the wealthy jock-" 


eyed for best positions. Coast Guard ; 


vessels, ranging from 250-foot cutters 
to 75-foot patrol cruisers, did police 
duty, keeping the floating grandstands 
in formation, threatening to impose 
fines of $500 on unruly skippers. 

To insure Rainbow and Endeavour a 
clear course, the Coast Guard fleet sta- 
tioned itself along the lanes of a mile- 
wide passage. Once the race began 
elite yachts followed alongside, ob- 
structing the view of small fry, many 
of which were lucky to get within a 
mile and a half of the course. 

The first day was disappointing. The 
breeze died and so did the race. It was 


declared “no contest.”” Rules require - 


the winner to finish within five and a 
half hours. Rainbow started the leader 
and held her position by out-maneuver- 
ing Endeavour in a tacking duel to 
windward. On the drifting run home she 
gained more. But when time was up, 


Rainbow, though -a mile ahead» of her . 


rival, was a half mile from the finish. 

Breezes were so light that neither. 
boat ever exceeded eight miles an hour. 
At one point Endeavour was robbed of 


what little wind there was, when a 
navy destroyer came too close and 
blanketed her. President Roosevelt, 
yachting enthusiast aboard Vincent 
Astor’s Nourmahal, radioed a terse in- 
dictment to the government vessel: 
“Are you challenging Endeavour?” 

Monday on heavy seas in a 16-knot 
blow that sent small boats scurrying 
to calm harbors, Rainbow again took 
an early lead. She covered the 15-mile 
beat against the wind in the record 
time of 2 hours 4 minutes 9 seconds. 
But Endeavour was only 21 seconds 
behind rounding the buoy. The English 
boat then proved what her friends had 
hoped. In rugged weather she could 
travel with the wind faster than Rain- 
bow. She slid home 2 minutes 9 2/5 
seconds ahead of the American boat. 

Boxinc: Rain caused postponement 
of the Barney Ross-Jimmy McLarnin 
fight three times. Monday night, when 
the sky finally cleared, these two wel- 
terweights staged a storm in the mid- 
dle of Madison Square Garden ring in 
Long Island City. They blackened each 
other’s eyes and pounded each other's 
jaws. 

McLarnin, who wears a lucky sham- 
rock on his trunks, got the decision 
after fifteen rounds. Ross, a fighting 
glew from Chicago’s ghetto, outpointed 
McLarnin last May. Promoters will 


_gladly arrange a third meeting to let 


the public know who really is the bet- 
ber man. 
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MUSIC: Organists’ Organization 
Holds Last Annual Convention 


The rich tones of one of the world’s 
finest organs welcomed the National 
Association of Organists to Worcester, 
Mass., last week. Seated at the oak 
console, to the right of the chancel in 
All Saints Church, William Self deftly 
worked his hands and feet to make the 
6,240 pipes vibrate with harmonious 
sounds. 

Organists agreed that Mr. Self’s 
gymnastics produced a fitting swan 
song for the National Association, 
which was celebrating its twenty-sev- 
enth and last annual convention. Next 
January it will merge with the Ameri- 
can Guild of Organists and lose its 
name. 

A record number of association mem- 
pers attended. Ever since last May, 
when the huge Skinner organ was in- 
stalled in Worcester, organists from all 
over the country have wanted an ex- 
cuse to come to. hear it. 

Mrs. William E. Rice donated the 
new organ in memory of her late hus- 
band, an All Saints vestryman for 30 
years. The Skinner Organ Co. took a 
year to build the great instrument. It 
boasts 32 pipes for the pedal notes. Its 
very low wind pressure makes for full, 
warm tones. 

Disaster nearly marred the conven- 
tion’s first program, which was held in 
Old South Church. When talented, 
young Andrew Tietjen, assistant organ- 
ist at St. Thomas’s Church, New York, 
arrived to arrange for the opening re- 
cital, he found to his horror that Old 
South’s organ had not been serviced 
for more than a year. Workmen worked 
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frantically all day, tuning and cleaning 
pipes for the evening recital. 

An organ is a delicate instrument 
that demands monthly overhauling. 
Changes in temperature easily throw 
the reed pipes out of tune. Dust col- 
lects in the great tubes unless they are 
used constantly. The monthly scrub- 
bing costs $25 for an organ in fairly 
good condition. Old South Church is 
probably in for a huge cleaning bill. 


Association conferences were punc- 
tuated by concert periods. Harry T. 
Burleigh, Negro baritone, sang spirit- 
uals. Clarence Watters, one of the 
country’s best organists, exhibited his 
skill. 


Chief subject of discussion was the 
coming merger with the American 
Guild of Organists. The 1,000 N.A.O. 
members believe they have much to 
gain by joining the 4,000 members of 
the 65-year-old guild, which gives de- 
grees in organ music and is primarily 
interested in raising the standard of 
performance for organists. They also 
feel the guild will enjoy union with 
N.A.O., which was organized largely 
to promote good fellowship. 

Conspicuously missing from the con- 
vention were movie organists, who are 
not members of the N.A.O. Musicians 
who earn their living in churches look 
on their more commercial brothers with 
mixed scorn and envy. In big metro- 
politan churches an organist considers 
himself lucky to make $5,000 a year. 


Movie organists, sacrificing Bach for 
jazz, playing an organ that has about 
one-third as many pipes as church in- 
struments, make their own terms. Mr. 
and Mrs. Jesse Crawford, most famous 
movie organists, are said to receive 
$50,000 a year for their appearances 
at the Paramount Theatre in New 
York. 


ART: 250 Examples Shown of 
What the Camera’s Eye Sees 


New Yorkers stared wide-eyed at 250 
photographs that decorated walls of the 
RCA galleries last week. They agreed 
that camera men had progressed far 
beyond the “watch-the-birdie”’ tech- 
nique of Grandmama’s day. 


Under auspices of the National Al- 
liance of Art and Industry and the 
Photographic Illustrators, 50 of the 
country’s outstanding photographers 
paid $5. a picture for the privilege of 
showing their work. Everything from 
eggs to automobiles were shown. 


Sarra, Inc., of Chicago, contributed 
some trick photography in a portrait 
of a crooked house. About Sarra’s por- 
trait, “Scram” (see cover), a crowd 
swarmed constantly. 


Hi Williams, who works mostly with 
foodstuffs, displayed his favorites. This 
photographer boasts a model kitchen in 
his studio where he cooks the dishes he 
photographs. 


Dark, Lithe Nickolas Muray, saber 
champion as well as successful photog- 
rapher, is best known for his Camel 
cigarette series, “It’s Fun to be Fooled.” 
For the show he contributed his fa- 
miliar “Lucky Strike Girl” and a por- 
trait study of Cardinal Hayes, treated 
with Muray’s own color method. 


Bernice Van Horn, well known to 
Vanity Fair readers, and Edward 
Steichen drew their usual admiring 
throngs. “Lake Placid,” contributed 
by R. R. Donnelly, was a vivid product 
of the simultaneous camera, developed 
only this year, which takes action pic- 
tures in color. 


On Oct. 13 the show starts a tour of 
the country, stopping first in Chicago. 





UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD PHOTO BY JOHN FUNK 


Poker as Played for a Camera: A Study at the National Alliance of Art and Industry Exhibition 
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RECORD: Three of Air’s Four 
Bests Come Under One Agency 


Last week officials in Benton & 
Bowles, advertising agency, received 
the latest Crossley survey, which re- 
ports on the major and minor loves of 
radio listeners. As they culled the list 
for programs with the largest audi- 
ences, they found leading: 
1. Maxwell House Showboat. 
2. Rudy Vallee’s Fleischmann Yeast 
Hour. 

3. Palmolive’s Operetta Series. 

4. Fred Allen’s Ipana-Sal Hepatica 
Program. 

Without checking further, Chester B. 
Bowles and his partners, William B. 
Benton and Arthur W. Hobler, knew 
they had set a record. Their clients 
held first, third, and fourth positions. 
Only the program of Fleischmann 
Yeast, client of J. Walter Thompson 
agency, was not B. & B. 

Five years ago Benton and Bowles, 
two optimistic Yale graduates, decided 
to open an advertising agency. When 
General Foods wanted to advertise 
Maxwell House coffee, B. & B. partners 
devised the Showboat Hour. For radio 
supervisor of the program they chose 
Edmund (Tiny) Ruffner, ex-small-time 
actor. They also enabled William 
Bacher to gratify a life-long ambition 
—to give up his routine dentistry prac- 
tice in Bayonne, N. J., and become a 
radio director. The Showboat has just 
broadcast its one-hundred-second con- 
secutive program. 

Last year, to make radio’s fourth 
most popular feature, the agency took 
two mediocre programs and combined 





them into a show for Bristol-Myers, 
makers of Sal Hepatica and Ipana 
tooth paste. 

The Palmolive program is their most 
costly effort. Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
executives were wary when the agency 
prepared pocket-sized operettas for 
them. But Mr. Bowles told the soap 
men that the public was ready to ac- 
cept a type of program more intellec- 
tual than comedians and jazz. 

Bowles was right. When Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s “Pinafore” was broadcast, 
the Palmolive offices reported a bulk of 
complimentary, intelligent fan mail. 

Budget costs rise on this show be- 
cause various royalty rights are high. 
Expensive opera stars must be bor- 
rowed, and the orchestra has 50 pieces. 
Extra rehearsals swell the outlay. 

Last week B. & B. had good news for 
the Palmolive operetta cast. They told 
John Barclay, formerly baritone in 
Winthrop Ames’s Gilbert and Sullivan 
Productions, Gladys Swarthout, Metro- 
politan Opera soprano, and 85 singers 
and musicians that Palmolive had re- 
newed the program for 26 weeks. 


BRITISH RADIO: NBC Announcer 
Finds it Leisurely, “Typical” 


“The only thing National Broadcast- 
ing Co. and British Broadcasting Co. 
have in common is the language.” 

This is the observation of NBC’s 
crack announcer, John S. Young. For 
ten weeks he was in London as guest 
announcer of the government-monopo- 
lized British network. He studied the 
leisurely British system for NBC. 

Last week he was back home in his 
company’s plant in Radio City, New 
York. There he pushed familiar but- 





“Pinafore” on the Air, With William Bacher 








tons which started quick-firing com- 
mercial programs. He heard native 
jokes and songs. Once more he read 
American high-pressure advertising 
copy and got back into the dizzily paced 
schedule. He was glad of it. 


“In London,” he said, “I found 
7,000,000 radio owners very loyal. They 
are perfectly willing to pay the govern- 
ment $2.50 a year to become share- 
holders in the non-profitable network. 
Their dividend is paid out in entertain- 
ment. They don’t mind waiting eighteen 
seconds for announcers to speak, or 
patiently standing by while musicians 
tune up.” 

“Typically British,” added Mr. Young. 

Besides his radio work, Mr. Young 
lectured on American speech at Oxford 
University. 

He was surprised to learn how little 
Britons know about American radio 
stars. When he interviewed Charles 
Correll, who is Andy of “Amos N’ 
Andy,” listeners were bewildered. They 
had never heard of him. Mr. Young 
himself was widely publicized by the 
British press and network. 


Mr. Young is the only announcer with 
a Doctor of Laws degree. He is proud 
of it. St. Benedict’s College in Atch- 
inson, Kan., bestowed the honor. His 
three-year-long job of announcing in 
the Catholic Hour earned it for him. 

In his spare time he lectures on radio 
at New York University and collects 
autographed pictures from celebrities 
he meets in his announcing career. 





~ BROADCASTS SEPT. 22-28 





Light face figures indicate A.M. 
Black figures P.M. 

Hours given in Eastern, Central, Mountair 
and Pacific Standard Time. For Daylight Sav- 
ing Time, add one hour. 

SAT.: Major Gen. Smedley D. Butler: Speak- 
ing from Chicago in a program celebrating 
thirty-fifth anniversary of Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. 8:00 E.T.; 7:00 C.T.; 6:00 
M.T.; 5:00 P.T. NBC—WBAF. £ 

SUN.: Voice of Experience: Really the voice 
of Dr. M. Sayle Taylor, telling radio lis 
teners what is good for them and what 
isn’t. 5:45 E.T.; 4:45 C.T.; 3:45 M.T.; 2:45 


P.T. CBS. 
Pittsburgh String Symphonic Ensemble: 
With Oscar Del Bianco directing the 35 


musicians. 6:30 E.T.; 5:30 C.T.; 4:30 M.T.; 
3:30 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 

MON.: Gertrude Niesen: Torch singer, burning 
up the air with Block and Sully, crazy 


comedians, and Lud Gluskin’s orchestra. 
8:30 E.T.; 7:30 C.T.; 6:30 M.T.; 5:30 P.T. 
CBS. 

Enric Madriguera: His Central Park 


Casino Orchestra in fifteen minutes of 
smooth tangos and rumbas. The theme 


song, “‘Adios,”’ is a haunting melody. 10:00 
E.T.; 9:00 C.T.; 8:00 M.T.; 7:00 P.T. NBC 
—WEAF. 

TUES.: Bing Crosby: Crooner, in a 30-minute 
show, with Jimmy Grier’s orchestra. 8:00 
E.T.; 7:00 C.T.; 6:00 M.T.; 5:00 P.T. CBS. 


WED.: King George and Queen Mary: In an 
international broadcast of the christening 
of the 534, Cunard Line’s latest floating 
palace, Glasgow, Scotland. 8:50 E.T.; 7:50 
C.T.; 6:50 M.T.; 5:50 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 
John M’Cormack: World-renowned tenor 
in a song recital. 8:30 E.T.; 7:30 C.T.; 
6:30 M.T.; 5:30 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 

THURS.: Paul Whiteman: His orchestra, sins- 
ers, and guest stars in a 60-minute show 
featuring Helen Jepson, operatic soprano. 
She will sing with the Metropolitan Opera 


Co, this season. Tabloid musical comedies 
are now a feature of this program. 9:00 
E.T.; 8:00 C.T.; 7:00 M.T.; 6:00 P.T. NB¢ 
—WEAF. 


FRI.: Vivienne Segal: Soprano in a program 
of light music with Frank Munns, an able 
tenor. Abe Lyman’s orchestra plays 
waltzes. 8:00 E.T.; 7:00 C.T.; 6:00 M.T.; 
5:00 P.T. NBC—WEAF. 
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APPEAL: TWA’s Air-Mail Fight 
Soars to Highest U. S. Court 


Last Feb. 9, when Postmaster Gen- 
eral Farley canceled all domestic air- 
mail contracts, the carriers howled. 
Soon they had legal machinery moving. 
United Aircraft and Transport brought 
action against Mr. Farley personally. 
General Motor’s powerful Transcon- 
tinental and Western Air marched into 
the Federal District Court in New York 
asking for an injunction against the 
bald Postmaster General. Last week 
TWA carried its appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 


TWA has several million dollars at 
stake. Under its old contract it was 
paid an average of 44 cents for every 
airplane mile it carried United States 
mail. Under its new contract it gets 
24 cents. If the case should finally go 
against Mr. Farley, TWA’s mail reve- 
nue will be nearly doubled. 


Past court history of the action gives 
the airline little hope. In TWA’s orig- 
inal suit, the New York Federal Dis- 
trict Court refused to take action. It 
ruled that the case was substantially 
against the Federal government, not 
Mr. Farley. TWA _ attorneys then 
tramped into the Second Circuit Court 
of Appeals. There the suit was or- 
dered dismissed. 

This is the decision that TWA wants 
the United States Supreme Court to 
review next month. The company rea- 
soned thus: “The Postoffice, though 
traditionally a government service, is 
now only typical of a host of public 
enterprises with which the citizen has 
daily impact.” 

The citizen “has a right to know 
where he stands in his dealings with 
that government ... whether he is 
helpiess as solemn agreements are 
brushed aside by impatient officials, or 
whether the court ... will stay the 
spoliative hand. 

“Unless this is rendered intelligible, 
prudent men will shrink from dealing 
with their government .. .” 


The Supreme Court has a choice of 
two actions: it may order the Court 
of Appeals to listen to the case, or it 
may toss the whole business out of 
court. Under the latter decision, TWA 
would have to be content with its pres- 
ent mail rates. 


LEGAL BRIEFS: Mellon Sued 
To Pay Back Taxes Plus 50% 


Last May, after a grand jury refused 
to indict him on income tax evasion 
charges, former Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Andrew W. Mellon told the Board 
of Tax Appeals he had overpaid, not 
underpaid, his tax for 1931. 

Last Saturday the Internal Revenue 
Bureau filed a brief in reply to his 
appeal. It charges him with evading 
$2,050,068.82 in taxes by fictious stock 
transfers and by failing to report “his 
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Postmaster General Farley, Target 
of TWA’s Appeal to Supreme Court 
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President MacCracken of Vassar, Who 
Found ‘a New “Racket” in Auto. Sales 
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David Lamson, Reported as Getting 
New Trial for Murder of His Wife. 


true income” from three large corpora- 
tions. 

This, says the brief, was part of a 
tax evasion scheme. evolved when “in 
connection with his official duties he 
became especially skilled in ‘and con- 
versant with the revenue laws.” It 
also accuses him of transferring large 
blocks of stock to his children because 
he knew that Congress was about to 
pass a gift tax law. It asks that he be 
made to pay the alleged deficient tax 
and a 50 per cent penalty. 

According to Mr. Mellon, these were 
the same charges on which the grand 
jury refused to indict him. “These 
reiterated allegations of tax evasion,” 
he said, “are made solely for the pur- 
pose of distorting the issues in my case 
in order to save the Treasury’s face and 
to give some semblance of justification 
for its participation in the inept polit- 
ical maneuver of Attorney General 
Cummings last Spring.” 

DEBATED: By the Supreme Court of 
California, a new trial for David A. 
Lamson, young former executive of the 
Stanford University Press, convicted 
last year of murdering his wife Allene. 


The San Francisco Chronicle says 
the court has agreed to reverse Lam- 
son’s conviction after studying an ap- 
peal filed last April. In 500,000 words, 
the appeal reiterated Lamson’s defense 
during his trial—that his wife died of 
a fall in her bath-tub, that he did not 
murder her. 

DeEcIDED: By a judge and jury in 
London’s Old Bailey, severest court in 
the world, that killing a nagging wife 
is not murder. Sydney Haggerty, 41, 
killed his wife. 

“She nagged me for years,” he 
pleaded. “On July 10 she disagreed 
with me over the selection of some wall- 
paper. She swore at me, slapped me, 
pushed me, and attacked me with a 
boot.. I caught her ty the throat. We 
struggled and she fell to the floor. My 
grip tightened and her struggles ceased.” 


The jury went into conference with 
Justice Atkinson. They agreed to re- 
duce the charge from murder to man- 
slaughter. Haggerty was sent to prison 
for a year. 

SuMMONED: By Dr. Henry Noble Mac- 
Cracken, president of Vassar College, 
District Attorney. John Schwartz of 
Dutchess County, N. Y. Dr. MacCrack- 
en called in the law when he discovered 
his second-hand LaSalle coupe missing 
from its parking place. It had been 
taken by a finance company claiming 
the Vassar president owed several in- 
stalments on it. 

Dr. MacCracken said he bought. it 
outright. Mr. Schwartz investigated. 
He found the dealer sold it outright, 
told the finance company he had sold 
it on the instalment plan, and, after 
making a deposit, skipped with the 
rest of Dr. MacCracken’s money. The 
company finally returned the car; 

Dr..MacCracken, former Professor of 
English, pronounced the episode a new 
“racket.” 
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with the National Ordnance and Forge 
Co. of Irvine, Pa. Last week he sailed 
as chief officer of the Manhattan, the 
Washington’s sister ship. 

Diep: Catherine Breshkovsky, 90, 
the “grandmother of the Russian Reyo- 
lution,” of-old age in Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia. Of noble birth, Mme. Bresh- 
kovsky at 17 dared to defy the Czar’s 
will by attempting to educate the newly 
freed serfs. An order to stop sent her 
into revolutionary ranks. 

Dressed as a peasant, she wandered 


TRANSITION 





Born: To Mildred Morgan of Kodak, 
Tenn., a 74% pound daughter. The 11- 
year-old mother must leave the fifth 
grade of school to care for her baby. 
A 14-year-old neighbor is suspected as 
the father. 


BirtTHpAyY: Gen. John Joseph Per- 
shing, wartime commander of the 
United States Army, 74, Sept. 13. “It’s 
a day like any other,” decided the Gen- 
eral, who is taking a cure at Vittel, 


i} ie 9) 


France. 


MarrRIeD: Clarice Paterson Bowman, 


widow of John McEntee Bowman, hotel 


man, and Harvey Birchard Taylor, 
Philadelphia hydraulic 


Reno, Nev. 
® Virginia Ewing Gates, 


dent of the University of Pennsylvania, 
and Daniel McCafferty, unemployed 
taxi-driver and wrestler, in Moscow, 
Idaho. Vanished from a dude ranch 
Aug. 14, Mrs. McCafferty was found 
Sunday in Boise. She explained she 
had gone hitch-hiking, met McCafferty 
three weeks ago, and married him 
Sept. 12. Later she admitted they had 
known each other more than a year. 

ARRIVED: Lord Decies, dean of Brit- 
ish yachtsman, and his daughter, the 
Hon. Moya Beresford, in New York on 
their way to the America’s Cup Races 
at Newport, R. I. “I think that old 
‘mug’ is ours,’”’ he proclaimed. 


® Augusto Rosso, Italian Ambassador 
to the United States, in New York from 
a two months’ holiday at his home. 
“Why not wait until I get all the other 
things on?” inquired the diplomat who 
was in his underwear when reporters 
arrived. He told them he was in a hap- 
py mood because the people at home 
were so content. 


® Evangeline Booth, newly elected Gen- 
eral of the Salvation Army, in New 
York from London. Five tugboats full 


engineer, in 


22-year-old 
daughter of Thomas S. Gates, presi- 
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to New York by Mayor 









over Russia preaching revolution. The 
government caught up with her and 
she spent 22 years in Siberian exile, 
Released, she participai 1 in the abor- 
tive revolution of 1905 und wenc back 
to exile in Siberia. 


When the revolution of 1917 swept 
away the Czars she defied, she returned 
a heroine to Moscow and Petrograd. 
Then came the Bolsheviki who, she 
said, “spoiled it all.”’” Her last seventeen 
years were spent like 32 before— in ex- 
ile, this time in Czechoslovakia. 


® William Lorimer, 73, Chicago politi- 
cian, of a heart attack, in the Chicago 
and Northwestern Railroad station. 
Lorimer was an English immigrant who 
rose from bootblack to Republican boss. 
He resigned as Congressman when the 
Illinois Legislature elected him to the 
United States Senate. He was about to 
take his Senate seat when a legislator 
admitted he had been bribed to vote 
for Lorimer. 


After a two-year fight the Senate re- 
fused to admit him, and Lorimer re- 
turned to Chicago to attempt a po- 
litical comeback in alliance with Wil- 
liam Hale Thompson. The unsavory 
failure of the LaSalle Street Trust and 
Savings Bank ended his chances. 


© Jules L. Alciatore, 70, proprietor of 
Antoine’s restaurant in New Orleans, 
after a long illness, in New Orleans. 
Fér almost 50 years he had carried on 


f the tradition of French cookery be- 


queathed him by the father who found- 
ed the restaurant 90 years ago. 


Laguardia-<~ 


of Salvation Army bands blared an eng é ; 


thusiastic welcome. Ruth Nichols, avia=” 4 
trix, -scattered roses; over General » 
Booth’s incoming liner. 





He frowned on those who smoked 
between courses and on‘y at the end of 


“I am thrilled* dinner permitted guests to drink his 





by the welcome,” said Miss Booth, 

DEPARTED: Dr. Rexford Guy Tugwell, 
Under-Secretary of. Agriculture, with 
Paul H. Appleby, Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture, for Europe in the inter- 
ests of “scientific agriculture.” While 
Dr. Tugwell locked himself in his cabin, 
Mr. Appleby explained: “He is not 
snooty but there was a lot of last- 
minute work he had to do.” After the 
liner sailed President explained Mr. 
Tugwell’s seclusion. He was dodging 
process servers. 

RETURNED: Harry Manning to the 
sea. As chief officer on the United 
States liner America he was credited 
with a leading part in the 1929 rescue 
of 32 seamen from the Italian ship 
Florida. Mr. Manning resigned as chief 
officer of the steamship Washington 
July 3 to take an executive position 





ACME 
Ambassador Rosso: Reporters Ar- 
rived When He Was in His Underwear 





special coffee—Cafe Brulo Diabolique, 
a drip coffee blended with flaming cog- 
nac and strong spices. Among his 
famous dishes were Oysters Rocke- 
feller, so named because he knew “of 
no other name rich enough for their 
richness.” 

Sick List: President Thomas G. Mas- 
aryck of Czechoslovakia (eye trouble 
and slight paralysis of hand): “General 
health satisfactory.” 

Prince Alexis Mdivani, husband of 
Barbara Hutton, Woolworth heiress 
(nose broken in polo game) : helped off 
the field. 

Gov. A. Harry Moore of New Jersey 
(cold contracted while searching by 
plane for Morro Castle survivors) : can- 
celed radio address. 

Mack Sennett, producer of bathing- 
beauty movies (taxi accident): severe- 
ly bruised. 
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HYDE PARK: How News Goes Out 
From the Summer White House 


Seldom do newsmen charged with 
following the President let him wander 
far from their typewriters and tele- 
graph keys. On his Hawaiian junket 
they trailed in his wake on a cruiser. 
Last April, when Mr. Roosevelt went 
fishing off the Florida coast with his 
friend Vincent Astor, reporters daw- 
dled in the big Miami Biltmore Hotel. 
They knew they could reach him by 
speedboat or seaplane if the need arose. 
The press was not often more than half 
an hour away. 

Last week the President left the om- 
nipresent reporters temporarily land- 
locked. He boarded Mr. Astor’s big 
ocean yacht Nourmahal at Poughkeep- 
sie to sail down the Hudson and up 
Long Island Sound to the America’s 
Cup Races at Newport, R. IL, (see 
page 22). Reporters and telegraph 
operators hopped into motor cars and 
buses and headed cross-country. Satur- 
day morning temporary press head- 
quarters in Newport were equipped to 
handle whatever Presidential news 
might break. 

Aboard a navy patrol boat reporters 
cruised out into the harbor for “pro- 
tection’ coverage—standing by the As- 
tor yacht in case something should hap- 
pen. Had the President suddenly fallen 
ill, had he slipped on a wet deck, the 
press gang would have swarmed up 
the sides of the Nourmahal. Radio 
messages would have crackled into 
land stations, and “flashes” would have 
shot out over press association wires. 

Last week’s President-chasing turned 
out to be an easy assignment. While 


Informality at Hyde Park: The President and Mrs. Roosevelt 
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their confreres, sport writers, pegged 
out race results, the White House men 
lolled on the patrol boat’s deck. When 
the President left the races, they piled 
back into the motorcade and returned 
to their comfortable berths in the Nel- 
son House in Poughkeepsie—best known 
as “Hangover Hall” to the sport writers 
who cover the annual Hudson River 
crew regatta. There they awaited the 
President’s return to Hyde Park. 

When Mr. Roosevelt left Washington 
for his country home three weeks ago, 
press headquarters were set up in 
Poughkeepsie, six miles down the Hud- 
son. Hyde Park (population: about 
750) was far too small to accommodate 
the press unit of a dozen reporters, half 
a dozen wives, sixteen telegraph oper- 
ators, and a truckload of typewriters 
and telegraphic equipment. 

Presidential press coverage from 
Poughkeepsie runs like a _ well-oiled 
machine. Several days before the Presi- 
dent and reporters arrived, two ad- 
vance men blew into town. They were 
C. S. Linkins of Western Union and C. 
A.,Penkert of Postal Telegraph, both 
in their 30s. 

In the Nelson House they rented 
rooms and punched holes in walls for 
a tangle of telegraph wires. Western 
Union put 10 operators and 26 circuits 
in a room just off the lobby. Postal in- 
stalled 6 operators and 12 circuits on 
the first landing of the staircase lead- 
ing to the second floor. By the time re- 
porters appeared, the two companies 
were ready to “move” a daily 30,000 
words of copy—an amount that would 
have swamped the local telegraph of- 
fices. 

As in Washington, Presidential press 
conferences fall on Wednesdays and 
Fridays. Unlike Washington they are 
thoroughly informal. The President, in 
white duck trousers and an open- 


ie 
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necked shirt, generally receives re- 
porters in his tiny study. When he 
lights a cigarette, reporters may do 
likewise. At White House conferences 
smoking is not permitted. 

When a conference has ended, news- 
paper men climb into taxis and head 
for Poughkeepsie. Telegraph operators 
see them coming and start tapping 
their sending “bugs:” “Hyde Park, 
Sept. ...” By the time William Ran- 
dolph Hearst’s International. Newsmen, 
Karl Bickel’s United Pressmen, and 
Kent Cooper’s Associated Pressmen 
rush in to dictate their “bulletins,” 
date-lines are already in home offices. 

Non-conference-day information 
comes from the Nelson House suite of 
the President’s secretary, Col. Marvin 
McIntyre—less formally known to the 
press as “Mac.” Through a private 
switchboard, he keeps wires constantly 
open to Hyde Park and Washington. 
Rarely does he hold out on a story. 

Twice a day he goes to Hyde Park. 
When news is in the making, Colonel 
McIntyre, on his return to Poughkeep- 
sie, calls the Nelson House desk. Bell- 
boys round up reporters from the dimly 
lighted basement taproom, from the 
Bardavon Theatre across the street, or 
from bridge and poker games in their 
rooms. In “Mac’s” suite they drape 
themselves over chairs or lounge on 
the floor and listen to his tale. 

When and if “prime” spot-news 
breaks, the press association men dash 
for telegraph keys and dictate a 10- 
word “flash.” They follow this with a 
50-word “bulletin.” In subsequent 150- 
or 200-word “takes” of “bulletin mat- 
ter,” they clean up the story as fast as 
operators can send it. In the central 
press association offices in New York, 
this news takes precedence over every- 
thing else. As fast as it comes in from 
Poughkeepsie, it is relayed on a net- 
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work of leased wires to newspaper 
shops throughout the country. 

Most trouble for the Hyde Park tele- 
graph operators comes on the Presi- 
dent’s frequent picnics. Stocky “Link” 
Linkins and bald “Pink” Penkert must 
get the picnic route map. Then they 
must find where telegraph wires will 
be available in the vicinity. While re- 
porters, munching sandwiches and 
punching portable typewriters, sit on 
automobile running boards, telegra- 
phers stand by. When copy is delivered 
to them, they scoot off. At the nearest 
spot, they plug in their “bugs” and 
start tapping the story. Before the 
Presidential hard-boiled eggs are con- 
sumed, picnic accounts are being set in 
type, 

The Presidential picnic motorcade is 
quite elaborate. First comes the Presi- 
dent’s car. Secret Service men follow. 
Whenever Mr. Roosevelt’s automobile 
slows down the Federal detectives climb 
out on the running board of their’s. 
The instant the President’s car stops 
they jump to the ground and run up 
beside it. 

Strung out behind the Secret Service 
men come reporters, photographers, 
and telegraphers in cars rented from 
V. E. Dubois, jovial and rotund Pough- 
keepsie taxi man who always supplied 
the Hyde Park press. 

Hyde Park routine for newsmen is 
ironclad. State troopers Keep a tight 
cordon about the ~President’s home 
which no reporter may penetrate un- 
less officially summoned. The quarter- 
mile drive from entrance to house gives 
Presidential visitors anxious to avoid 
the press ample opportunity to duck 
out of sight. A fortnight ago Colonel 
McIntyre warned the press that Lewis 
Douglas had no statement to make 
after submitting his resignation from 
his budget-directing job. When re- 
porters tried to flag Douglas as he left 
Hyde Park, they failed dismally. 

At present the outstanding news- 
paper men at the country White House 
are: the President’s biographer, Ernest 
Lindley of the arch-Tory New York 
Herald Tribune, Edward B. Lockett of 
International News Service, Frederick 
A. Storm of the United Press, Francis 
M. Stephenson of The Associated Pregs, 
Charles W. B. Hurd of The New York 
Times, Thomas Phelps of The Wall 
Street Journal, Leon Dure Jr. of The 
Washington Post, and Phelps Adams 
of The New York Sun. Dean of the lot 
is John Russell Young of The Wash- 
ington Star, who has been trailing 
Presidents for 25 years. These men 
and their satellites are well loved by 
the Poughkeepsie Chamber of Com- 
merce. They spend $2,000 weekly in 
the town. 

The White House assignment is one 
of Washington’s best. Men on it get 
pleasant vacations—Florida in Winter, 
Northern resorts in Summer. They 
must be ready to move on moment’s 
notice. When ‘Mac” sends word that 
“we leave in fifteen minutes,” White 
House reporters fling a few shirts into 
their handbags and set out. They are 
prepared to roam the country or the 
ocean, keeping the nation informed of 
its Chief Executive’s every move. 


ENTERTAINMENT 





STAGE: Tyrants Taken for a Ride 
In Melodrama “Judgment Day” 


“You lie, Vesnic!”’ 

A priest enters a court of justice 
and screams this classic speech at the 
cruel,: conniving dictator of a small 
European country. 

Strong words are only half the melo- 
‘dramatic story of “Judgment Day,” 
which opened last week at the Belasco 
Theatre. This three-act indictment of 
tyranny was well-larded also with hys- 
terics, bombs, and prayers to God and 
country. The vigor that Elmer Rice’s 
experienced hand (“Street Scene,” 
“Counsellor-at-Law’’) put into the play 
received enthusiastic reward from the 
audience. 

The entire action takes place in court. 
Possible death sentences threaten two 





VANDAMM 


Alan Marshal and Lila Lee in 
“Lady Jane,” a Problem Comedy 





VANDAMM 


Jean Arthur and Van Heflin in “The 
Bride of Torozko,” Hungarian Play 








members of the People’s party, sworn 
enemies of Dictator Vesnic. Villain. 
ously Vesnic planted against Lydia 
Kuman (Josephine Victor) and George 
Khitov (Walter N. Greaza) the false 
charge of trying to assassinate him. 

The trial is shot through with ex. 
citing interruptions. Mrs. Kuman col- 
lapses in hysterics when she hears her 
husband has died, a victim of politica] 
intrigue. While Khitov is on the stand, 
a bomb explodes in court. The two are 
finally saved by an uprising of the 
People’s party and the unexpected ap- 
pearance of a priest who turns out to 
be Mrs. Kuman’s supposedly dead hus- 
band. 


An Italian prima donna testifies 
truthfully because she fears no party 
retribution, being a “‘cousin of Il Duce.” 
Her evidence against Vesnic is so damn- 
ing that one ancient, honest judge 
breaks into a tirade on God and honor. 
His passionate speech brought loud 
hurrahs from the balcony. 





CURRENT ENTERTAINMENT 
STAGE (NEW YORK OPENINGS) 


LADY JANE (Plymouth Theatre): Lila Lee 
Frieda Inescort, and Frances Starr strug 
gie through three acts with the age-old 

problem: 





“Should a woman tell?” After 
dallying respectively with a dope fiend, a 
Viceroy of India, and a novelist, they «a: 
cide silence is the best policy. 

TIGHT BRITCHES (Avon Theatre): Obsessed 
with an ambition to become a preach: a 
North Carolina hillbilly (Shepperd Strud 
wick) drawlingly begs God to show bhi: 
the way. A local lady of pleasure points 
out an alternate path that leads to an in- 
fant, a family feud, and, as a dramati 
close, murder. Fumbling characterizations 
of mountaineers and an overdone South 
ern accent are drawbacks. 

TOO MANY BOATS (The Playhouse): Owen 
Davis's first play of the season is highly 
spiced with love, jealousy, and murder. 
Earle Larimore leads a cast of 40 in th 
melodramatic tale of army life in 
Philippines. 

THE BRIDE OF TOROZKO (Henry Miller 
Theatre): Imported from Hungary, the 
play deals with the life of a lass wrong- 
fully persecuted as illegitimate and Jew 
ish. After some feeble comedy, her birth 
is cleared and happiness ensues. Sam 
Jaffe is the redeeming feature. 

STRANGERS AT HOME (Longacre Theatre): 
Mrs. Crosby accommodates tourists in her 
Kingston, N. Y., home. The continuous 
stream of demanding, irritable motorists 
finally drives Mr. Crosby (Clyde Frank 
lin) to a nervous breakdown, the Crosby 
children to lives of privacy elsewhere. 


SCREEN 


CHARLIE CHAN IN LONDON (Fox): An in- 
nocent man is sentenced to hang. Chan 
(Warner Oland) starts work 56 hours be- 
fore execution and catches the real vil- 
lain just in time to save the hero's neck. 

DESIRABLE (Warner): A famous actress en- 
gages in combat with her daughter over 4 
desirable suitor. Youth wins out. The fin- 
ished acting of Verree Teasdale and Jean 
Muir as mother and daughter make the 
movie good entertainment. 


THE SCARLET EMPRESS (Paramount): In a 
frenzied pageant, Director Von Sternberg 
presents Marlene Dietrich as Catherine I! 
of Russia and Sam Jaffe as her husband, 
the insane Peter. Dietrich is exquisitely 
beautiful but swamped under a mass ot 
loeal color. 


A faithful reproduction of Gene Stratton- 
Porter’s popular novel of simple lumber- 
eountry folk, starrimg Marion Marsh. 


THE COUNT OF MONTE CRISTO (United 
Artists): Much of the blood and thunder 
of Dumas’ novel is lacking. Robert Donat 
as Edmond Dantes is passably good. 


THE HUMAN SIDE (Universal): A sentimental 
and unsuccessful producer (Adolphe Men- 
jou) is in love with his divorced wife and 
their gay brood of children. Returning to 
play wild Indian with them, he prevents 
his wife from marrying a stupid ass for 
his money. Menjou is best when playing 
with the children. 


ul 
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CHEMISTS: Scientists Take an 
Inventory on a Year's Work 


Into Cleveland for the eighty-eighth 
annual meeting of the American Chem- 
ical Society filed 2,000 scientists last 
week. They came from all corners of 
the world to report on a year’s work 
in university laboratories, industrial 
workshops, and endowed scientific cen- 
ters. 

Many financial facts and figures 
made the chemists proud. Their sensi- 
tive hands and inquiring minds have 
made chemical and allied industries the 
robust businesses they are. The United 
States last year produced and con- 
sumed about $3,000,000,000 worth of 
chemical wares. Another $76,000,000- 
worth was exported. 

Not once during the depression did 
red ink show on ledgers of America’s 
three foremost chemical companies— 
E.I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Allied 
Chemical and Dye Corp., and Union 
Carbide & Carbon Corp., with resources 
totaling more than $1,250,000,000. 

At the Cleveland Congress chemists 
read 500 papers, recording labors that 
may one day be converted into stock- 
holders’ dollars. Outstanding reports: 


War Gas: Although war offices are 
supposed to guard gun and gas secrets 
with their lives, chemists have few se- 
crets from each other. Last week they 
heard of a gas that may increase war’s 
horrors. 

May 4, Dr. George H. Cady, United 
States Rubber Co. researcher, was car- 
rying a flask of colorless gas through 
the chaste laboratories of one of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology’s white 
sandstone buildings. Suddenly he heard 
a roar. The flask had exploded. A 
month later he found out why. Inno- 
cently experimenting with fluorine, he 
had stumbled on a vicious new war 
gas. 

The gas, as yet unnamed, was made 
by passing fluorine through cold and 
dilute nitric acid. Dr. Cady described 
its action on any soldier luckless 
enough to get a deep whiff of it: 

“A blanket of the gas over the 
enemy’s trenches would be destruc- 
tive to life, and if the concentration 
were high enough an explosion could 
easily be produced .. . When a small 
amount of the (colorless gas) is in- 
haled one starts to cough . . ..a deep 
breath of fresh air taken after a cough- 
ing spell produces still greater irrita- 
tion in the lungs .. .” 


PNEUMONIA: While Dr. Cady stumbled 
on a means of killing men, three work- 
ers in the Mellon Institute for Indus- 
trial Research in Pittsburgh found a 
way to save them. There Drs. C. L. 
Butler, Alice G. Renfrew, and Leonard 
H. Cretcher discovered how to kill a 
microbe that has destroyed more 
United States citizens than suicides, 
automobiles, gunmen, cirrhosis of the 
liver, diabetes, and meningitis combined. 
They were attacking the microbe of 
pheumonia, which ranks only after can- 
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Dr. von Grosse (Left), Discoverer 
of New Element, and Dr. Morrell 


cer and organic heart disease as a 
killer. 

They started research three years 
ago with the knowledge that the qui- 
nine derivative, optochin, is a pneumo- 
nia germ killer. But only too often the 
white crystalline powder blinded or 
killed the patient. The margin between 
a toxic and a curative dose was too 
narrow for safety. The Mellon re- 
searchers’ chore was to widen the gap. 

Patiently they set to work shuffling 
optochin atoms. One shuffle was the 
“introduction of an alcoholic hydroxyl 
group into the ethyl ether grouping.” 
Immediately they started feeding the 
new substance to mice that had been 
injected with 1,000 times a lethal dose 
of pneumonia microbes. Twenty-nine 
out of 30 got well. The next step was 
taken at Pittsburgh’s Mercy Hospital. 
There the three scientists found several 
pneumonia patients for whom all hope 
had been abandoned. Into their mouths 
they forced the white tablets. The hu- 
man beings, like the mice, got well. 

With characteristic caution the Mel- 
lon researchers last week said that it 
was too early to state that the new 
drug was “suitable” for the treatment 
of pneumonia. 


Poison Ivy: At Wesleyan University, 
Dr. G. Albert Hill brewed a witch’s 
broth of poison ivy leaves, scourge of 
all picnickers. When he was through, he 
learned what caused the painful red 
welts that follow contact with the leaf. 

The irritating factor in ivy leaves is 
urushiol, a chemical cousin of carbolic 
acid. With that knowledge he was 
able to dispatch to limbo the old wives’ 
tale that even a close proximity to the 
leaves will cause infection. For urush- 
iol, a high-boiling-point chemical, is not 


volatile and bits of it are not carried 
by the wind. 


New Evement: In Italy last June 
Enrico Fermi, physicist, proudly an- 
nounced he had discovered element No. 
93. Last week in Cleveland a Russian 
now working at the University of Chi- 
cago, said Fermi had done no such 
thing. What Fermi thought was No. 
93 Dr. Aristid von Grosse, Riga-born 
son of a Russian diplomat, said was the 
No. 4 isotope (an element which has 
the same electrical charge and the same 
atomic number as another element but 
has a different atomic weight) of ele- 
ment No. 91, protactinium. At the 
same time Dr. von Grosse announced 
that two weeks ago he isolated for the 
first time protactinium’s No. 2 isotope. 

The von Grosse tale of the radioac- 
tive element, protactinium, was the 
finest tidbit of pure research served 
up to the Cleveland chemists. It was 
a tale of scientific achievement worthy 
of comparison with the Curies’ work 
on radium. 

For ore on which to work Dr. von 
Grosse went to radium mines at Joach- 
imstahl, Czechoslovakia. Grudgingly, 
the government agreed to give him 
some discarded refuse from which ra- 
dium had already been extracted if he 
would promise to give Czechoslovakia 
patents on whatever he found. Readily 
he promised. Finally a truckload of ore 
arrived at his Chicago laboratory. 

From this load he managed to 
squeeze one one-thousandth of a gram 
of the new element. Under reading 
glasses in Cleveland last week chemists 
saw the tiny silvery globules clinging 
to a threadlike tungsten wire in a glass 
tube. With lights off they watched it 
shoot off the alpha particles, beta and 
gamma rays—the same curative ema- 
nations that come from radium. With 
ears cocked they listened when Dr. 
von Grosse told them that half of the 
disintegrating element would still be 
shooting off particles in 33,934 A.D. 
Thus the new element will still be a 
youngster when capsules of priceless 
radium have disintegrated into lead. 
For radium loses half its activity after 
a span of only 1,700 years. 

The most significant feature of pro- 
tactinium is that it is gradually break- 
ing down into actinium—an element on 
which no man has ever cast eyes. Dr. 
von Grosse hopes to isolate actinium 
in two years’ time. Actinium’s most 
salient feature is its intense activity— 
140 times greater than radium. What 
curative powers it may contain, Dr. 
von Grosse did not attempt to guess. 

Protactinium has four isotopes. No. 
1 is called brevium because it disin- 
tegrates so rapidly it is half as active 
after only 68 seconds. No. 2 is the one 
von Grosse isolated. No. 3 has a half 
life span of seven hours. No. 4 is the 
synthetic substance discovered by Fer- 
mi in Italy. 

Von Grosse’s No. 2, taken from ore 
which has been reduced in the radium 
extraction process, is only 80 per cent 
as common as radium. But it will be 
cheaper ($3,000 a gram as opposed to 
$100,000 a gram) because the radium 
steps simplify extraction work. 
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STOCK EXCHANGE: The Eve of Control 


Is Celebrated by Distressed Selling and 1934 Lows 


The heralded new era for the coun- 
try’s security exchanges begins Oct. 1. 

This is the date when the Securities 
Exchange Act becomes fully effective 
and the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, headed by Joseph P. Kennedy, 
dons its policeman’s uniform. On the 
same day margin requirements gov- 
erned by the Federal Reserve Board 
will determine the length to which 
speculators may stretch their shoe- 
strings. 

Whether depressed by this impend- 
ing control or by lack of signs of a 
worth-while pick-up in Fall. business, 
security markets remained in the dol- 
drums last week. 

Saturday on the New York Stock 
Exchange no stock made a new high 
and 37 stocks made new lows for the 
year 1934. The Dow Jones averages, 
which form guides for many specu- 
lators, showed new lows for the year 
in utility and railroad groups. 

The industrial average was less than 
two full points above its year’s low, 
losing ground for the week. Trading, 
or market turnover, fell close to the 
year’s lowest levels until liquidation 
broke out in volume Friday. Monday, 
heavy selling forced United States 
Steel under 30 for the first time this 
year. 

The price of New York Stock Ex- 
change seats, in keeping with the long 
faces in Wall Street brokerage offices, 
also dropped last week. Two member- 
ships changed hands at $76,000, scor- 
ing a 1934 low. No seat has sold for 
such a low figure since 1924, except at 
the depression nadir, July 8, 1932, when 
a sale was made for $68,000. Four 
memberships each sold for $95,000 last 
month. 

The high for 1934 was $190,000, 
chalked up during the early months. 
The all-time high of $625,000 came 
early in 1929 before each membership 
was given the right to one-fourth of a 
new seat, increasing total Exchange 
seats to 1,375. 


¢ Meanwhile in Washington Mr. Ken- 
nedy predicted that there would be “no 
upheaval” in stock markets when his 
commission takes full charge. He said 
the commission is moving very slowly 
in forming rules and regulations under 
the section of the act relating to manip- 
ulative practices. It will probably con- 
fine itself to basic principles at first. 
The commission, he said, had consulted 
numerous representatives of exchanges, 
brokerage houses, and investment bank- 
ers in laying its regulation groundwork. 

“We do not believe that we should 
make any rules prior to a time when 
we are fairly confident of their correct- 
mess,” Mr. Kennedy said. ‘“We need 
more time.” 


¢ Under Mr. Kennedy’s personal direc- 
tion, attorneys for the Securities and 


Exchange Commission took action last 
week under the Securities Act of 1933 
—the “seller-beware” legislation—which 
also comes under SEC jurisdiction. 
Charging that sale of Class A common 
stock of Rayon Industries Corp. is a 
result of the “largest tipster sheet oper- 
ation in recent history,” they sought to 
restrain the defendants from further 
activity in the stock. . 

John T. Callahan, local counsel for 
SEC, obtained from the Federal Dis- 
trict Court of New Jersey in Newark 
a “show cause” order. The defendants 
named were National Investment Tran- 
script, Inc., a Camden, N. J., publica- 
tion; Clement H. Congdon, its owner 
and editor, and Marshall Ward, trading 
under the name of Marshall Ward & 
Co., a broker with offices at 40 Wall St., 
New York City. 

The complaint charges that the de- 
fendants used the Investment Tran- 
script and a publication called The 
Econocycle, allegedly published by 
Ward, to disseminate false information 
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about the stock and caused it to be 
purchased by investors in nearly every 
State. Subscribers were asked to senq 
in their security portfolios for apprais- 
al, it alleges, and then were pursued by 
a large battery of telephone salesmen 
who advised switching into rayon stock. 
The telephone bill of Investment Tran- 
script, the complaint states, was $56.- 
922.30 between May 11 and June 11, 
1933. 

Marshall Ward “manipulated, rigged, 
pegged, and controlled the market of 
the stock,” the complaint charges, 
from the time it was listed on the New 
York Produce Exchange in the Sum- 
mer of 1933 until recently. It further 
claims that the defendants have “re- 
sold the said stock back to subscribers 
and the public three to four times over,” 
at prices ranging from $3 to slightly 
less than $6. 


FuRTHER CHARGES: That the defend- 
ants asserted the company was formed 
in 1931, when it was actually not 
formed until May, 1933; that subscrib- 
ers were told that the stock would go 
to $20 fifteen months ago and that this 
price had not been reached; that de- 
fendants said the company had been 
operating profitably since 1931, while 
it has lost money on operations since it 
was formed in 1933. 

The Produce Exchange suspended 
trading in the issue after sending out 
questionnaires to its members. The 
stock sold above $9 and was heavily 
traded several days last week. After 
suspension it was reported offered in 
over-the-counter markets at 5, with 
2 bid. 


CONTINENTAL CAN: It 
More Stock, More Dividends 


Plans 


Five lean years since 1929 have not 
seriously affected Continental Can Co. 
stockholders. The company’s cash divi- 
dends shriveled only slightly—from 
62% cents quarterly in 1929 to a low 
of 50 cents in 1932. Two boosts during 
the past year raised them to 75 cents. 
Last week a third boost was in the 
offing. 

The company’s directors voted a 50 
per cent stock dividend, on condition 
that stockholders approve a plan to in- 
crease the company’s authorized stock 
from 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 shares. If 
the plan goes through, stockholders 
will receive one share free for every two 
they own. Continental Can is currently 
quoted around 80. 

The general purpose of a stock divi- 
dend is to broaden the market for 4 
company’s shares. Inversely as the 
number of shares increase, the price of 
each is lowered. Thus more persons can 
afford to become stockholders. The 
more stockholders Continental Can has, 
the more people become potential pur- 
chasers of its products. 

“It is the expectation of the board 
that after the issuance of the stock 
dividend, the initial quarterly cash divi- 
dend will be 60 cents a share.” Conti 
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JOHN GALSWORTHY 
author of 
END OF THE CHAPTER 


& 
(from A Review by George Stevens) 


END OF THE CHAPTER pre- 
sents in one volume Galsworthy’s 
last three novels. Together they tell 
the story of the Cherrell family. 
One has to understand that family 
is the principal ingredient of each 
individual Cherrell; the conflict is 
not one of outside pressure, but of 


the protagonist torn two ways. 

As for the Cherrells themselves—all of 
these are our friends at once. ... At all 
the family conclaves and conversations 
we are in a constant itch to open the 
door, walk in, and give our advice, 
warn them of mistakes we see them 
making, drop hints of what the other 
side is planning to do. 

That is why this last Galsworthy rril- 
ogy is so constantly interesting. . . .Gals- 
worthy shares with Thackeray the ability 
to portray individuals who stand alone 
in all three dimensions, and at the same 
time typify the society to which they 
belong. 

With this abiliry Galsworthy had one 
other, equally important: the ability to 
dramatize. We know the Cherrells inti- 
mately. What they are is always ex- 
pressed in terms of what happens—the 
most interesting way to express anything. 
It is not only that Galsworthy tells a 
story ; he seems to let the story tell itself, 
in direct action and conversation. He is 
at his best in a courtroom scene. There 
are two excellent courtroom scenes in 
End of the Chapter. 

In End of the Chapter Galsworthy 
was one of the most human and most 
interesting dramatists of our time, con- 
sidered from the point of view of pure 
pleasure in reading. 
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the Club affords (such as the book-dividends mentioned, if nothing 
else), and at the same time get a copy of END OF THE CHAPTER 
by John Galsworthy, free. 
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nental’s directors announced. Thus a 
person now owning two shares receives 
$1.50 quarterly (75 cents on each 
share). After the stock dividend he will 
own three shares paying 60 cents each, 
and will receive $1.80 quarterly. One 
reason for the profits in can manufac- 
turing is that cans, unlike bottles, are 
not often used more than once. 

Continental Can is the second largest 
firm in the business. Its $80,000,000 
assets are less than half those of its big 
competitor, American Can Co. Al- 
though exact production figures are 
secret, estimates credit these two firms 
with making about two-thirds of the 
10,000,000,000 cans manufactured an- 
nually in this country. 

Into Continental cans go fruits, vege- 
tables, tea, coffee, paint, varnishes, tal- 
cum powder, malted milk, chemicals, 
candy, and innumerable other products. 
Tomatoes normally fill more cans- than 
any other foodstuff. In the past two 
years a lucrative new source of busi- 
ness has arisen through sale of motor 
oil in cans to prevent bootlegging of 
brands. Continental now makes oil cans 
for about 80 customers. 

The company makes cans, but does 
not fill them. This task it leaves to its 
customers, who include Campbell Soup 
Co., world’s largest user of cans. The 
millions of shining cylinders’ that 
emerge from Continental’s 38 plants 
in the United States and Cuba are open 
at one end. Lids don’t go on until the 
cans are filled at the cannery. There 
machines leased by Continental to its 
customers seal them up airtight. 

Tin cans are not really tin. They are 
made of tin plate, which is 981% per 
cent steel, with only a 144 per cent out- 
er coating of tin. Can makers rank 
second to automobile manufacturers as 
the steel industry’s best customers. 
Last year they used one-eighth of all 
the steel produced in the United States. 

Continental directors’ meetings are 
presided over by a handsome man, six 
feet tall, with heavy white hair and 
blue eyes. He is 56-year-old Carle Cot- 
ter Conway, who was graduated from 
Yale Sheffield Scientific School in the 
same class with the late Lee Wilson 
Dodd, playwright, and Henry Seidel 
Canby, editor of The Saturday Review 
of Literature. 

At college young Conway played the 
banjo and sprinted on the track team. 
After graduation he became, in his 
own words, a “traveling piano peddler.” 
He spent twenty years in the piano 
business before entering Continental 
Can in 1921 as vice president. Several 
years later he became president. 

Under his regime Continental Can 
expanded rapidly, buying up almost a 
score of competing firms, which it paid 
for in cash and stock. 

In 1928 it purchased the United 
States Can Co., then third largest in 
the business, and made Oscar Caperton 
Huffman, the latter’s chief executive, 
a Continental vice president. He had 
been making United States cans for 
twenty years. When Mr. Conway 
moved up to the chairmanship of Con- 
tinental two years later, Mr. Huffman 
sat down in the vacated president’s 
chair. 
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GENERAL MOTORS: Firm Asks 


Executive Bonus Refinancing 


Last week General Motors issued in- 
vitations to a special meeting Sept. 27, 
when shareholders will be asked to 
modify the company’s profit-sharing 
plan for major executives. 

In an explanatory letter to stock- 
holders, Lammot du Pont (see page 
9), chairman of the board of directors, 
declared General Motors has an asset 
of “immeasurable” value in the oper- 
ating organization’s efficiency and ag- 
gressiveness. 

He said that for the benefit of ex- 
ecutives there has been set aside each 
year since 1918 10 per cent of the cor- 
poration’s net profits after first de- 
ducting from profits 7 per. cent on the 
capital employed. The 7 per cent at 
present is equal to $58,700,000 or $1.15 





INTERNATIONAL 
President Sloan of General Motors 
Urges Bonuses to Fit the Times 


a share on the common stock. This 
amount has to be earned before the 
bonus plan for executives becomes 
operative. 

Records show that bonus distribu- 
tions to executives—chiefly in the form 
of General Motors common stock— 
amounted to more than $20,000,000 in 
each of the years 1927, 1928 and 1929. 
These were the years when the big 
motor company was credited with mak- 
ing a bevy of millionaires. 

In 1930, when a new but similar 
bonus plan for executives was inaugu- 
rated, the big flow stopped. In the suc- 
ceeding four years—up to July, 1934— 
total payments to the executives’ bonus 
amounted to slightly less than $20,000,- 
000. In 1932 there was no distribution. 

Under the 1930 plan the bonus falls 
into two divisions. Half of the 10 per 
cent is distributed in the form of Gen- 
eral Motors common stock to employes 
earning $4,200 a year or more. It is 
awarded on the basis of merit, ingenu- 
ity, and efficiency. 

For the purpose of continuing its 
policy of “interesting the senior exec- 


utives more importantly as partners in 
the business,” the General Motors Man- 
agement Corp. was set up to supersede 
a similar company. Management Cor- 
poration stock was sold to 250 im- 
portant executives and to it was allotted 
the other half of the executives’ 10 per 
cent bonus. 

To accomplish its purpose, the Man- 
agement Corporation bought 1,375,000 
shares of General Motors common from 
the company at $40 a share, paying $5,- 
000,000 in cash and $50,000,000 in 6 per 
cent serial bonds. After dividends on 
the purchased stock and the 5 per cent 
yearly bonus—chief income items for 
the management corporation — had 
wiped out the debt, the purchased Gen- 
eral Motors common would be owned 
by participating executives. 

But income was not sufficient to re- 
tire $7,000,000-worth of the bonds year- 
ly as called for in the contract, and 
bonus participations became liable as 
security for the debt. 

Alfred P. Sloan Jr., General Motors 
president, declared that “radical alter- 
ation of circumstances” made the plan 
inoperative. Stockholders are asked to 
relieve bonus participations of liability, 
postpone bond maturities, adjust inter- 
est rates, and make other changes al- 
ready approved by directors. 

In his letter to stockholders, Mr. du 
Pont explained that during the past ten 
years no individual executive has re- 
ceived in any year more than 4 per cent 
of the total bonus fund, or the equiva- 
lent of one-fortieth of 1 per cent of the 
net earnings of General Motors over 
and above the 7 per cent on capital 
employed. ; 

Total payments to the bonus fund 
amounted to $2,736,011 in 1933. Partici- 
pation of one executive, Mr. du Pont 
said, amounted to 3.65 per cent of the 
whole fund, and 26 others received less 
than this but more than one-half of 1 
per cent each. The remaining 69 per 
cent was distributed among 1,264 ex- 
ecutives. 

Modification of the plan, Mr. du Pont 
concluded, “simply proposes to har- 
monize the thinking at the time the 
original plan was authorized in 1930, 
with the changed circumstances exist- 
ing as of today. The problem arises 
from the lack of ability in 1930 to fore- 
cast the economic upheaval which has 
taken place during the intervening 
time.” 


COLUMBIA GAS: Beckjord Now 


Takes Vice President’s Chair 


Monday a stocky, dark-complexioned 
Minnesotan moved into his new office 
at 61 Broadway, New York City. He 
was Walter C. Beckjord, last week 
chosen for the newly created post of 
vice president and general manager of 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corp., the 
country’s largest natural gas producer. 
Along with Frank M. Tait, C. I. Weav- 
er, and Edward Reynolds Jr., als0 
company officials, he was made one of 
Columbia’s 21 directors. 

Mr. Beckjord was born in St. Paul 
Minn., 46 years ago. Like manv Mi 
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nesota pioneers, his forefathers were 
Norwegian. After attending St. Paul 
public schools, he entered the Universi- 
ty of Minnesota. Graduated in 1909 as 
an electrical engineer, young Beckjord 
signed up with the “cadet corps” of 
the St. Paul Gas Light Co. Training 
squads for college graduates were still 
a new idea. He was a member of the 
company’s first squad. 

In 1916 he left St. Paul. During the 


next fourteen years he moved upward | 
through successive posts with different | 
public utilities in the Midwest. Four 


years ago he became vice president of 
Boston Consolidated Gas Co. 

This ancient institution was founded 
as the Boston Gas Light Co. in 1822. 
Six years before that, Baltimore had 
installed the first street gas lights in 
an American city. Today Boston Con- 
solidated is a highly modern plant 
serving all of the Hub City and a score 
of suburbs. The unchanging inhabi- 
tants of Beacon Street and Louisburg 
Square still regard it with the same 
severe affection they bestow on “their” 
grocer, S. S. Pierce (rhymes in Boston 
with “hearse,” not “‘fierce”) and “their” 
newspaper, The Transcript. 

In his new job, Mr. Beckjord will 
have 1,300,000 paying customers to sat- 
isfy. Columbia wholly owns 42 gas and 
electric companies and controls eight 
others. It serves 1,300 cities and towns 
in Ohio, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, West 
Virginia, and Virginia. More than 5,- 
000,000 persons use its fuel and light. 

The company holds rights to millions 
of acres of natural gas fields in the 
Appalachian district of Eastern United 
States and strategically located arti- 
ficial gas plants in large population 
centers. It has a controlling interest in 
an “express” pipe line extending from 
the Texas Panhandle to Washington, 
D. C. Through this line it could dis- 
tribute gas at a moment’s notice any- 
where on the Atlantic seaboard. 

Columbia Gas, with Standard Oil Co. 
of New Jersey, Cities Service Co., and 
Electric Power & Light Corp., controls 
more than half of the country’s 50,000 
miles of cross-country gas pipes. These 
four, with four others, hold 85 per cent 
of the known American natural gas 
supply. 

Columbia has assets in excess of 
$700,000,000, and in 1933 reported 
‘ross revenue of nearly $75,000,000 and 
net income of $12,500,000. It employes 
12,000 workers. 

Mr. Beckjord’s promotion to New 
York allowed him no time to find a 
Suitable home for his wife, 13-year-old 
daughter, and 10-year-old son. They 
will remain in Boston temporarily. 


BRINK’S INC: Diamond Jubilee 
Of “Fort-on-W heels” Company 


When Brooklyn bandits robbed an 
armored car of $427,950 last month, 
Officials of Brink’s, Inc. in Chicago, 
knocked on wood. The looted car be- 
longed to a competitor. Brink’s ex- 
ecutives hoped for better luck. Only 
once in sixteen years had one of their 
trucks been waylaid. 
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THE PERFECT BRUSHLESS SHAVE BY WILLIAMS 


**How white it is” —that’s your first 


thought—and your last one, for 


Glider stays white to the very end 
of your shave—leaves a visible 
path for your razor. And this cool, 
finely textured cream /ubricates 
your skin, so that the blade glides 
along, feather-light and double- 
quick. 


Actual tests show that Glider stays 
whiter, more moist. Try it— 
experience the pleasure of an ef- 


fortless shave with this newest 
product of the century-old house 
of Williams. If you would like 
a sample tube for the test, there’s 
a coupon below for your conven- 
ience. 

e . - 


And, of course, you will want to make 
the last gesture in the daily habit of 
Face Fitness by ending every shave— 
lather or latherless—with an invig- 
orating palmful of Aqua Velva. 


WILLIAMS SHAVING SERVICE + GLIDER, THE NEW BRUSH- 
LESS SHAVE...LUXURY SHAVING CREAM...AQUA VELVA 





THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Dept. NW-9 


Glastonbury, Conn., U. S. A. 
Canadian Address: LaSalle, MONTREAL. 


Gentlemen: Yes, I would like a trial tube of GLIDER, for which I am enclosing 4c in stamps, 
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“YES! ‘UNITED’ CARRIES 
MORE PASSENGERS THAN 

ANY OTHER AIR LINE 
IN THE WORLD” 
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@ Travelers choose United Air 
Lines because it is America’s most 
experienced air line. The name 
“United” on your ticket assures 
you unsurpassed service and you 
can be certain that you'll ride in 
the big, popular, comfortable Boe- 
ings all the way—on all schedules. 

“United’s” high and uniform stand- 
ard of service has the background of 8 
years and 70,000,000 miles of flight. 

o eo a 

Multi-motored Boeings...2 Pilots... 
Every proved aid to avigation... Stew- 
ardess service... Wide, reclining chairs 


for rest or sleep . . . Spacious cabins 
. . « Fares include lunches aloft. 


Typical Services 


Chicago-Cleveland-New York —“Commuter 
Service”—9 Planes daily and night flights. 
New York-California— Lunch in New York, 
breakfast in California, Portland or 
Seattle. Three services daily. 

Philadelphia-Cleveland-Chicago and West — 


Forenoon and afternoon flights. 


To California — Overnight service from 

Cleveland, Chicago, Milwaukee, Twin 

Cities, Des Moines, Omaha, Kansas City. 
a Py e 

For RESERVATIONS AND SCHEDULES CALL 

Unitrep Arruines ticket offices, hotel 

porters, travel bureaus, Postal or West- 
ern Union offices. 
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The gods of superstition did not be- 
tray them. Last week the company 
celebrated its diamond jubilee with no 
further disasters on its record. Oper- 
ators of more than 500 armored trucks 
in the biggest fleet in the world, they 
were proud of themselves. 

Brink’s began as a general express 
company, founded in 1859 by Perry 
Brink. In 1918 the company built the 
first armored car in America. 

To celebrate its seventy-fifth anni- 
versary, Brink’s asked Forrest Crissey, 
Saturday Evening Post writer, to pen a 
biography of the firm. He did so in 
“The Romance of Moving Money.” 

Through its 58 branch offices in th 
United States and Canada, the com- 
pany serves 827 towns and cities. It 
moves bank assets, delivers payrolls, 
transports securities, and collects gate 
receipts. Last year Brink’s money 
wagons transported an average of more 
than $300,000,000 daily. No customer 
has ever lost a dollar en route. All 
operations are covered by insurance. 

In 1927 bandits blew up a Brink’s 
armored car by planting dynamite on 
the road. While the guards lay stunned 
on the pavement, the robbers made off 
with more than $100,000. That was 
the only attack ever made on a Brink’s 
armored car. It taught the company’s 
executives a lesson. They redesigned 
their “forts on wheels” to make them 
practically invulnerable. 

Latest type armored cars, made of 
lightweight aluminum, are ventilated 
at the top through openings protected 
against influx of tear gas. Bullet-proof 
glass an inch thick covers portholes, 
which can be opened only from the 
inside. These are distributed on all 
sides to permit firing from any angle. 
Even the gasoline tanks have been ful- 
ly armor-plated so that they are as 
invulnerable as the bodies of the cars 
themselves. As a precaution against 
fire, all the electrical wiring is carefully 
tucked away in special fireproof con- 
duits. 

Each car carries an arsenal of 
weapons—.38 caliber pistols, .44 caliber 
repeating rifles, 12-gauge shotguns, gas 


riot guns, and submachine guns. Guards 


are expert shots, who receive $1,000 re- 
ward from the company for every 
bandit they kill in a hold-up. Brink’s 
employs only married men because it 
betieves they are more responsible. 

More than 70 per cent of the com- 
pany’s business consists of daily col- 
lections of cash at stores, theatres, res- 
taurants, and similar firms and trans- 
porting it to banks. To such clients 
Brink’s supplies special safes, known 
at Tu-Ke safes because they can be 
opened only by simultaneously turning 
two keys, one in the possession of the 
client firm, the other carried by a 
Brinok’s armored car guard who calls 
for the safe’s contents. 

As a theatre or store cashier collects 
money in the course of a day’s business, 
he slips it into the safe through a hole 
in the top. There it is secure from 
burglars because to break into the safe 
would require heat so intense it would de- 
stroy the contents. Brink’s is the world’s 
largest buyer of safes. It supplies its 
customers with more than 12,000. 
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GRAYBAR: Manufacturing Civen 
Up by Employe-Owned Firm, 


With depression’s red ink on the ledg- 
ers and labor troubles in the plants, 
many a corporation president has de. 
veloped a headache. Only one of these 
business bugaboos bothers executives 
of the Graybar Electric Co., largest 
distributor of electric supplies in the 
world. No wrangling over collective 
bargaining or union recognition dis- 
turbs employe-employer relations ip 
Graybar. Employes and employers both 
own the business. Their only worry is 
business and profits. 

Last week, in the interests of making 
money, Graybar announced it was 
abandoning the manufacturing end of 
its business to concentrate entirely on 
distributing and selling. 

“We have been successful in the sale 





F. A. Ketcham, President of Em- 
ploye-Owned Graybar Electric Co. 


of appliances as a distributor,” ex- 
plained company officials, “and unsuc- 
cessful when we function as both manu- 
facturer and distributor.” 

Of the company’s 1,500 workers, 
practically all own stock in the busi- 
ness. The only outside stockholders are 
former employes, retired on pension, 
who are allowed to keep their shares 
until they die. Then stock reverts to 
the company, which reimburses the de- 
ceased’s estate with the shares’ current 
value. 

The amount of stock an employe may 
buy depends on his position in the com- 
pany, his salary, and length of service. 
He may pay for the shares in cash or 
by monthly wage deductions. Dividends 
have been paid to the employes ever 
since they bought the business. 

Graybar takes its name from Prof. 
Elisha Gray of Oberlin College, and 
Enos M. Barton, a former telegraph 
operator, who went into partnership in 
1869 to manufacture bells, burglar 
alarms, and telegraph instruments. 
Barton mortgaged his mother’s home 
for $400 to raise money to start busl- 
ness. Out of the partnership grew the 
Western Electric Co., makers of tele- 
phone apparatus for the Bell System. 
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Part of Western Electric’s activities 
consisted of distributing a general line 
of electrical equipment. In 1932 the 
Western Electric Supply Department 
was set up to handle this business. 
Three years later the Graybar Electric 
Co. was formed as a subsidiary to take 
over this department. In 1928 the di- 
yvorce from Western Electric was com- 
pleted when Graybar employes bought 
up their company’s stock. 

It is now the biggest employe-owned 
business in the world... President of 
Graybar is F. A. Ketcham, who started 
with Western Electric as a clerk 34 
years ago. Named after the company, 
but not owned by it, is the 30-story 
Graybar Building, adjoining New York’s 
Grand Central Station. 

Besides household appliances, which 
it sells only to dealers, Graybar sells— 
put does not install—telegraph poles 
and wires, power transmission lines, 
electrical generators for industry, light- 
ing equipment for schools and office 
buildings—60,000 different items in all. 

About 250 radio stations have bought 
their complete Western Electric broad- 
casting equipment from Graybar—an- 
tennae, towers, sending apparatus, and 
microphones. The best customer is the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co.’s equipment 
comes from NBC’s parent company, the 
Radio Corp. of America. Chief radio 
stations equipped by Graybar include 
WABC, New York; WOR, Newark; 
WHAS, Louisville; KSL, Salt Lake City; 
KMOX, St. Louis; WHAM, Rochester; 
KVOO, Tulsa; WCCO, Minneapolis, 
and WSB, Atlanta. 

In Graybar’s 74 branch offices scat- 
tered over the United States, Alaska, 
and the Philippines, business moves 
calmly until an earthquake, flood, or 
hurricane occurs. Then things hum. 
Telephones ring; messenger boys rush 
in with telegrams. In the afflicted area 
poles are down, power lines severed, 
lighting equipment smashed. 

The huge Graybar organization 
swings swiftly into action. From the 
company’s warehouses all over the 
country trainloads of electrical sup- 
plies are rushed to the scene of the 
catastrophe. It is only a matter of 
hours before new equipment replaces 
the damaged apparatus. 


. 
WEEK IN FINANCE: British 


Expert Promises World Boom 


Last week in London members of the 
British and North American Luncheon 
Club heard that the next 25 years will 
See the greatest development and ex- 
pansion in the world’s history. 

The prophet was not a professional 
Pollyanna but hard-headed C. J. Mill, 
financial editor of the world’s most con- 
Servative newspaper, The (London) 
Times. 

In contrast with his countryman, 
Major L. L. B. Angas (whose pamphlet 
“The Coming American Boom” was a 
front-page sensation in the United 
States last month), he strongly con- 
demned currency manipulation. Also 
unlike Angas, who erroneously guessed 
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that a substantial stock rise would be- 
gin before the end of the Summer of 
1934,” he ignored security-market 
phases. 


PENNSYLVANIA: Dividend checks total- 
ing $6,583,848 went out to 233,129 
stockholders of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, almost half of whom are women. 
This was the company’s second pay- 
ment of 50 cents a share this year. 

In a letter accompanying the checks, 


Gen. W. W.. Atterbury, Pennsylvania’s | 


president, said it would have been a 
great pleasure to have increased the 
dividend had the net earnings justified 
such action. 

“Gross earnings for the first six 
months showed an increase of 19 per 
cent compared with the same period in 
1933,”" he announced. “However, since 
July 1 there has been a declining in- 
stead of an upward trend in the volume 
of business. Meanwhile the increase 
continues in all costs, such as wages, 
materials and fuels, and it is increas- 
ingly difficult to improve net income.” 

Taxes: In Poughkeepsie, N. Y., de- 
scendants of the Smith Brothers, cough- 
drop makers, still operate the restau- 
rant where William (Trade) and An- 
drew (Mark) in 1847 compounded their 
famous remedy. 

In a window of the restaurant is a 
sign listing “Taxes paid by Smith 
Brothers,” covering 26 different classi- 
fications. They include taxes levied by 
five States, two cities, a county, and 
the Federal government, on income, ex- 
cess profits, gross receipts, personal 
property, capital stock, gasoline, tele- 
phone, and many other items. At the 
bottom of the list, in place of a sig- 
nature, appears the reminder: “We do 
our part.” 

The sedate Wall Street Journal 
thought the Smith Brothers’ sign a 
fitting subject for an editorial. It head- 
ed its editorial: “The Smith Brothers 
Cough Up.” 


INSURANCE: Leroy A. Lincoln, vice 
president of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co., proudly announced that 
his company this year passed the $10,- 
000,000,000 mark for ordinary insur- 
ance (exclusive of group policies) in 
force. No other life insurance company 
ever attained this figure, he said. 

At the end of July Metropolitan’s 
total business was only eight-tenths of 
1 per cent below the all-time peak 
reached in 1932. 

CopEs: Moses was the original code 
authority, Harry B. Hall, vice president 
of the American Appraisal Co., told the 
Financial Advertisers’ Association Con- 
vention at Buffalo. 

‘Much as I admire General Johnson 
in many respects,” he said, “I am in- 
clined to the belief as a code writer 
Moses still has something of an edge 
on the General. 

“Moses has always had difficulty in 
getting folks to live up to his code, and 
in this respect he and the General have 
much in common. But where Moses 
has it all over modern code writers is 
the fact that his commandments are 
so simple to understand.” 








HEART 
TROUBLE? 





cases” says 
this Famous Specialist 


80% of those who are 
Worried Just 
Their Hearts are Ba 


NLY 1 in 5 who consult doctors about it 

actually Aave defective hearts. The other 

4 are alarmed by common “symptoms’ 
traceable to minor ailments. These, if not cared 
for properly, may lead to heart trouble. Heart- 
throbbing—chest pains—‘“heart-cough’’—even 
high blood pressure does not always mean the 
heart is affected. It may only be protesting. 
But those wanting to live longer should heed 
such warnings AT ONCE! 


Strongest Muscle of the Body— 
Heart Could Lift 2 Tons an Hour! 


The heart is really not a frail mechanism. It 
is your most powerful muscle, equipped with 
“twin-ignition systems”, in case one fails! It 
works 9 hours a day, rests 15. Its energy could 
lift 2 tons a foot in an hour! Learn how to take 
care of it and it will take care of you! 

Says Smoking Does NOT Affect Heart 

“There’s no proof tobacco affects the heart,” 
says the famous specialist, Dr. S. Calvin Smith, 
in his new book, “That Heart of Yours,” and he 
explodes other popular ideas—stating that coffee 
is beneficial to adult hearts; women with cer- 
tain types of heart trouble can safely face moth- 
erhood; ageing hearts usually thrive on small 
quantities of alcohol; heart disease is NOT in- 
herited; “high” or “low” blood pressure are of- 
ten the healthiest possible states. 


Why Pampering is as Bad aoe Sm 
as Abusing the Heart 


Many who have good hearts 
(but think they don’t) let 
their hearts get weak, slug- 
gish, through lack of exercise! 
The heart’s reserve strength 
dwindles if coddled too much. 
ra it fails in emergencies! 
fou owe it to yourself and o— = 
family to know the facts now = ee 
revealed by this great specialist. 


SEND NO MONEY 


“That Heart of Yours,”’ tells you the truths a specialist 
would explain if he could talk to you undisturbed for 
three hours. If you are, or ever have been, worried about 
your heart, send no money with 
coupon below. When this book 
is delivered, pay postman only $2, 
lus few cents postage charges. 

ad it five days. If not con- 
vinced it will relieve you of many 
worries—give you proven ways to 
guard your heart, in youth, ma- 
turity, old age—then return book 
and your $2 will be refunded. 
Mail coupon Now! J. B. oper. 
cott Co., Dept. 49, 227 South 6th 





Rapid Pulse— 
Tiring Easily 
—Short Breath— 
Chest Pains— 














Phila., Pa. 
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a \) J. B. Lippincott Co., Dept.49 § 
a 227 South Gth St., Philadelphia, Pa. = 
~ Please d f 1 tainer, Dr. 

© Smith's new book, "That Heart of Yours’' i will deposit 62, @ 
i plus few cents postage, with postman on delivery. Ly 
If ___It is understood that I may return book for refund within 5 days 8 
+ if not entirely satisfied. * 
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ee, happiness and health—free from winter 
worries. ere are fine modern schools—public or 
private—kindergarten to college—conveniently located 
in Phoenix and nearby communities of Glendale, 
Buckeye, Wickenburg, Mesa, Tempe and Chandler. 
All types of modern accommodations—low living costs 
in this Land of Romance—colorful deserts—roses, 
date gardens, orange prose. Come early—84% sun- 
shine—complete relaxation or full sports schedule. 


Special rates now effective on Rock Island — 
Southern Pacific and Santa Fe Lines, 


Phoenix 


CHAMBER of COMMERCE 
217-B Calle del Sol 


Please send me attractive free literature and booklets 


Pantrona 
Write MASTERL 
peak FN GLISH 

















For fishing tackle, firearms, and household appliances, 
prevents rust. A perfect furniture polish, never gums, 
"Seine te id if dealer t suppl 

» 35c, if dealer cannot supply. 
Wm. F. ioe Yen — N, New Bedford Macs 
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RELIGION 


FUNDAMENTALISTS: New Head 
For Moody Bible Institute 


Fundamentalists believe every word 
in the Bible from Genesis through Rev- 
elation. William Jennings Bryan, long 
their leader in the United States, had 
no patience with doubters who balked 
at believing Jonah’s three-day visit in 
the whale’s belly. He said it would be 
their duty to believe the whale spent 
three days in Jonah’s belly if the Good 
Book had said so. 

The power house of American Fun- 
damentalism is the Moody Bible Insti- 
tute in Chicago. Last week the insti- 
tute selected a new president to suc- 
ceed 8l-year-old Dr. James M. Gray, 
for 30 years its head. 

To guide this world-wide organiza- 
tion’s destinies the board picked Dr. 
Will H. Houghton, for the past four 
years pastor of the late John Roach 
Straton’s famous Calvary Baptist 
Church, New York. In Calvary Church, 
where the Bible reigns supreme, the 
church’s motto is: “We preach Christ 
crucified, risen, and coming again.” 





FounDeER: The institute was founded 
in 1886 by Dwight L. Moody. Born in 
1837, Moody had a sparse education. 
He started work at the bottom by fit- 
ting shoes on Bostonians. When he was 
18 he turned to God and soon moved 
to Chicago. In the Windy City evi- 
dences of “work of the devil’ appalled 
him. He gathered boys and men from 
the streets to save them. Two years 
later sinner-saving took so much of his 
time that he stopped fitting people’s 
feet for shoes and gave himself en- 
tirely to fitting their souls for heaven. 

Moody, who came to Chicago penni- 








record 


has never 
been beaten 


MAN O’WAR 
1% mile — 2:14% 
1% mile — 2:40% 


The Schick Repeating Razor is making a record every day 
for its users—a record of swift, sure shaving, repeating 365 
days a year. A record of economical shaving. A winner of 


men’s loyalty and appreciation. 


And this razor is fast because it has 20 blades having power 
in the handle. You change blades(when needed) in one second. 
It’s fast because the blades are supremely sharp. Their edges 
are fully protected and untouched to the instant you shave. 


$5. complete with 20 blades. Additional clips of 20 blades 75¢ 
Repeating 
RAZOR 


A product of MAGAZINE REPEATING RAZOR COMPANY 
230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Sales Representatives: HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Inc., 40 E. 34th St., New York 
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provide.” He was not mistaken. By 
1886 he was able to establish his Bible 
Institute. He took for a motto: “He 
that doeth the will of God abideth for- 
ever.” Gathering around him repre. 
sentatives from many Protestant 
churches, he kept his crganization non- 
sectarian. Thousands of young persons, 
afire with the desire to save souls, 
joined him. Their elders footed the bills, 

Moody’s heavy figure with his bushy 
beard soon became known in almost 
every community on the continent. He 
adopted a hearty and childlike manner 
in the pulpit, and his meetings were 
thronged with eager listeners. His mes- 
Sage was always to the heart, and he 
kept on hand an inexhaustible stock 
of touching stories regarding sin and 
redemption. These stories, ringing with 
pathos and tear-inducing sentimental- 
ity, “kept the country damp.” 

When it came to financial matters, 
Moody was no sentimentalist. He did 
not waste his time on small towns but 
stuck to big cities where money was 
plentiful. He made a practice of culti- 
vating industrial executives and num- 
bered among intimate friends John 
Wanamaker, Morris K. Jessup, and 
Gen. O. O. Howard, founder of Howard 
University for Negroes. For many years 
Henry P. Crowell, chairman of the 
board of the Quaker Oats Co., has been 
president of the institute’s board of 
trustees. 

Moody made soul-saving a big busi- 
ness. His admirers claim “he reduced 
the population of hell by a million 
souls,” which puts him a long way 
ahead of his rivals—Sam Jones, who 
claimed he saved 50,000, and Henry 
Ward Beecher, who modestly estimated 
he had presented the Lord with 10,000. 

The 1893 Chicago World’s Fair gave 
Moody his great chance to sway huge 
crowds. He hired one of Forepaugh’s 
circus tents for morning meetings. 
Forepaugh hung out a sign: ‘Ha! ha! 
Moody in the 
Morning! Forepaugh’s in the After- 
noon and Evening!” Moody’s mornings 
were great successes. He preached to 
20,000 persons a day and, after making 
them weep, collected an average of 
$800 a morning. The Bible Institute 
was on easy street. Moody gave the 
credit to God. 


INSTITUTE: Moody died in 1899 but 
his institute is still prosperous. Its 38 
buildings near Chicago’s North Side, 
its 200 teachers, its real and personal 
property worth $4,500,000, its annual 
contributions of $450,000, all belie any 
lessening of Fundamentalist devotion 
to the Bible. 


The institute’s Fall term students 
this year number more than 700. They 
are young men and women who “give 
evidence of conversion to Jesus Christ.” 
Formerly men had to be 21 years old 
and women 20 before they were ad- 
mitted, but there are many younger 
ones now because their “parents fear 
infidel influence of secular schools.” 


It costs an average of $275 to teach 
a student for a year. The institute 
pays this. Students pay only for board 
and room. A double room costs $6.45 
a week; a single one $1 more. Each 
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student does an hour’s domestic work 
daily. Those who prefer to pray or 
study during housework hour pay $1.25 
a week extra for the privilege. 

Each day begins with fifteen minutes 
of prayer in dormitory rooms. After 
breakfast and during the day there are 
more prayers. Institute prayer meet- 
ings average 1,324 a month. 

The courses are for missionaries and 
church workers. There are courses 
covering every book of the Bible, a 
course on hygiene for women, a course 
on basket-weaving, a course on hymnol- 
ogy. Missionaries are rigorously trained. 
They learn dentistry, minor surgery, 
and midwifery, which may come in 
handy in the wilds of Africa. There are 
special courses in Yiddish and the tech- 
nique of converting Jews. The regular 
course lasts two years. The missionary 
course takes an extra year. 

Fundamentalists who cannot attend 
the institute enroll in correspondence 
courses. Since this department was 
founded in 1900 it has enrolled more 
than 40,000 students. The fifteen cours- 
es are all on religious subjects. Fees 
run from $2.50 (Great Epochs of Sa- 
cred History) to $15 (Scofield Bible 
Correspondence Course). 

The institute, which teaches belief in 
every word in the Bible, does not spurn 
modern science to carry its message 
through the air. It operates its own 
radio station WMBI (Moody Bible In- 
stitute), 5,000 watts strong. Four hours 
on Sundays and five on weekdays it 
broadcasts devotional services, Bible 
readings, stories with religious morals, 
organ music, and carefully censored 
news items. Contributions pour into the 
station, keeping it in the pink of finan- 
cial condition. 


HouGHTon: Moody’s new president, 
Dr. Houghton, will take office in No- 
vember. He is a stanch Fundamental- 
ist. At New York’s Calvary Church he 
organized the New York Summer 
School for Bible studies and invited fa- 
mous Bible scholars to expound the 
truth to sinful New Yorkers. It was 
Dr. Houghton who persuaded Billy Sun- 
day, the “baseball evangelist,” to re- 
turn to New York last January for a 
two weeks preaching crusade after 
Sunday had left the city to the devil 
for sixteen years. 


In his late 40s, tall and with dark 
hair, Dr. Houghton thinks the church’s 
future lies in the nation’s youth. Many 
of his sermons are definitely directed 
to young people, and the number of 
youthful faces in Calvary has won it 
the name of “The Young People’s 
Church.” They have been largely re- 
sponsible for the church’s 70 per cent 
increase in membership during Dr. 
Houghton’s brief pastorate. 


From a business angle he should do 
well. Calvary Church is built within 
and owns a residential hotel—The Sal- 
isbury. When Dr. Houghton came to 
New York he had to take it on his hands 
from a bankrupt company that had 
leased it from the church. Open to all 
people, it has only one unusual restric- 
tion—liquor cannot be served or con- 


Sumed in it. Today it is 97 per cent 
rented. 
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Boom: Good times recently came to 
inmates of the Chester County (Pa.) 
Poor Farm. Formerly penniless, they 
suddenly had plenty of nickels, quar- 
ters, and half dollars. Last week Fed- 
eral agents searched the farm’s corn- 
field. In it they found a counterfeiting 
outfit. 


S1esTa: Near Los Banos, Calif., Hen- 
ry Avilla drove a tractor hauling a 
plow. At the end of one furrow the 
tractor kept right on, plowed straight 
through two neighboring farms and on 
through fields, fences, and across 
ditches and country roads for more 
than a mile. Then the tractor hit a 
tree. Henry Avilla awoke from a sound 
sleep. 


StymMieD: William Mulligan, New 
York detective, was playing golf on his 
vacation at Ashland, N. J. At the 
eighteenth hole he asked his caddy his 
name. “Joseph M. Smith,” said the 
caddy. “I thought so,” said Detective 
Mulligan, and arrested him. Detective 
Mulligan had been looking for Joseph 
M. Smith in New York for a long time, 
on a swindling charge. 


ANCIENTS: At Drummondville, Can- 
ada, last week, the twelve living Man- 
seau children, seven brothers and five 
sisters, filed records showing their com- 
bined age to be 809 years. They are 
respectively 78, 76, 73, 72, 70, 68, 67, 
65, 64, 61, 59, and 56. 

CasTING: Harold Goldstein awoke at 
Berkeley, Calif., just in time to see his 
pants sailing out the window. Mrs. 
Clara Chilcote awoke to see her purse 
doing the same thing. Other citizens 
observed similar phenomena. Berkeley 
is looking for the world’s first fly- 
casting fish-pole burglar. 


Mote: The freighter Effingham, 250 
miles at sea, wirelessed the Coast 
Guard station at Cape May, N. J. A 
man aboard needed ‘‘an emergency op- 
eration.” Dr. William A. Weaver flew 
out, boarded the ship. “The man is 
going mysteriously blind,” he was told. 
Dr. Weaver examined him, flicked a 
cinder from his eye, dosed the eye with 
boric acid, and flew back to Cape May. 

FRIEND: Oliver Maxson shot and 
killed the masked bandit who held him 
up at his Red Bank, N. J., gas station. 
Harry Klatsky, recorder, commended 
Maxson for the deed and refused to 
imprison him. A moment later, Maxson 
learned that the masked man he had 
killed was Norman Brister, a lifelong 
personal friend. 

SprrFiRE: When Mrs. Mihaly Kantor 
heated her cold clay stove at Lepseny, 
Hungary, yowls emanated. Out leaped 
her angora cat, ablaze. The feline fire- 
ball raced into the living room, set the 
curtains afire, and burned the house 
down. 
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To see Japan, China, and the Philippines 
in autumn—now—is to see these Orient 
lands at their best. For the weather is 
ideally mild, and the flowers and peoples 
alike are flourishing. 

To be at your best when you arrive in the 
Orient—go from Seattle or Victoria (the 
Evergreen Gateway) by President Liner, 
sailing fortnightly viathe fast Short Route. 
You’ llenjoy yourlarge outside stateroom, 
the tasty cuisine, the gay diversions for 
which these big steady ships are noted. 
And you may stopover at will, continu- 
ing on a later liner. . . returning via 
Hawaii if you like. 


FIRST CLASS ROUNDTRIPS 
JAPAN $4995 CHINA $5739 
PHILIPPINES S630 


TOURIST CLASS ROUNDTRIPS 


JAPAN S280 CHINA $324 
PHILIPPINES §350 


Round the World: $809.50 First Class, 
hometown to hometown. See a score of 
fascinating ports. Take only 85 days or 
up to two full years, stopping over wher- 
ever you wish . . . in Japan, China, the 
Philippines, Malaya, Ceylon, India, Egypt, 
Italy, France or any of the others. 

Your travel agent will gladly tell you all 
about these famous go-as-you-please 
cruises, or see or write... 


MAIL LINE 


HEADQUARTERS: 4TH AT UNIVERSITY, SEATTLE 
604 Fifth Avenue, New York; 110 8. Dearborn St., 
Chicago; 311 California St., San Francisco 
... and other principal cities. 
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COURSE -- 


vie) VOLUMES ° 
20 SUBJECTS 
3 BIGGEST BARGAIN EVER OFFERED! 


Teach yourself in spare time with the New Era 
High | Course—20 complete subjects in 20 
P-L. at the towest price in history. Each 
book BF yy 
y ex en an 
Bohol fasteenaaen. Here _ are the » subjects 
covered by the now Era High School Course— 
all for only $1.00: 
1. igh “ orammar 13. Hodern, a 
2. aaiish and Amer- 14. 32 md 

















Literature wepagpent 
3. Guide to Classics 1. yehology 
4 ysiology 6. Geography 
5. emistry it: Astronom: 
6. Physics 18. The Arts(Painting, 
a: Algebre dl y~ Se 

v ure 
“ eatery) 19. French Self- 
ane Geometry 

10. Ancient History 20. ish Self- 
u ‘al History Teaght 


Think of it! . « « Only 5c per book 


Whole Course Complete Only $1 


i igh School Course sells direct from printer to 
rw. | the reason 20 ‘books of such expert in- 
struction can be offered for $1.00 (plus 20c postage). 


STUDY OUTLINE e R E E 
READING GUIDE 


Tells Be! how to teach gach pourself_how po get the 
out the N 


ew urse. Includes self- rt 
examinations for ‘checking ‘our ae as you 
ete each subject t FREE wi ery course. 


MONEY - BACK with “eho New Kes" High 
GUARANTEE Sobol Couns you 
turn the books in 6 days and get your money ack. 


USE THIS COUPON WITHOUT DELAY! \\uad 


| New Era Library, Inc., Dept. R-2, Racine, Wis. 
Send me the New Era High School Course complete in 
20 volumes—also the FREE Study Outline and Reading 
Guide. I inclose $1.20 ($1.00 for the Course and 20c for 
postage) payment in full. 
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Kasy Money 


And An Excellent Oppor- 
tunity for Men and Women 
Seeking Employment 


We have one of the most 
interesting and profitable sub- 
scription propositions ever 
offered. Because of its un- 
usualness and the extremel 
careful manner by which 
Representatives are selected 
and protected, it will appeal 
to persons of high commu- 
nity standing. 


Liberal commissions are 
paid from the start, and bo- 
nuses are easily within the 
reach of any normally ener- 
getic man or woman. Write 
for particulars, giving busi- 
ness and Sstnctal references. 

Our best Representatives 


are enjoying substantial earn- 
ings. 


L. S. ERGER 
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WALTER WILLIAMS: Missouri 
University’s President Retires 


In 1908 scholarly educators and hard- 
boiled newspaper men laughed loudly 
when the University of Missouri opened 
a school of journalism. 

Educators were amused because the 
new school’s dean had not even a high 
school diploma. Newspaper men ridi- 
culed the idea that their trade could be 
learned anywhere but in the “hard 
school of experience.” 

Missouri was the first educational 
institution to establish a separate school 
for training newspaper men. The first 
classes in journalism, however, were 
started 39 years before by Gen. Robert 
E. Lee, president of Washington Col- 
lege—now Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity. A few years after the Gener- 
al’s death in 1870 the college decided 
the classes were not worth while, and 
discontinued them. 

The Missouri school’s founder and 
first dean, Walter Williams, became 
the university’s president. Last week, 
at the age of 70, he resigned, and edu- 
cators and newspaper men joined in 
paying tribute to his work. 

Dr. Williams began as a printer’s 
devil in Missouri. When he was only 
20 he was editor and part owner of 
The Boonville Advertiser. In 1890 he 
moved to Columbia, the seat of the 
university, and edited The Columbia 
Herald. Everywhere he went about 
town he talked of his pet plan—a 
school to train journalists. After eight- 
een years the university agreed to let 
him put his theories into practice. 

Soon his idea bore fruit. After watch- 
ing the Missouri experiment for four 
years Columbia University in New York 
founded its famous Pulitzer School of 
Journalism. Other universities followed 
suit. 

Since its founding Missouri has sent 
1,800 young journalists into newspaper 
city rooms. It takes pride in such 
graduates as Raymond Brandt, chief 
Washington correspondent of The St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, and Lyle Wilson, 
United Press’s chief Washington cor- 
respondent. 

Former students best remember 
President Williams’s warm personality. 
Quick in action he is also quick on the 
trigger. His eyes have an all-knowing 
gleam in them, and he has an uncanny 
way of anticipating what is in a man’s 
mind before it is expressed. 

His advice to students is sensible and 
subtle: ferret out the truth, tell it sim- 
ply and honestly. On this creed he 
built his school. 

Suffering from sciatica, President 
Williams last year took a trip around 
the world. He returned to Missouri for 
commencement last June. Though im- 
proved, he had to be helped about the 
campus. 

At that time he presented one of the 
coveted Missouri medals to the Epis- 
copal fortnightly, The Churchman—the 
first ever given a religious publication. 
He said he gave it with pleasure in 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Walter Williams, Proud of Prod- 


ucts of His Journalism School 


spite of the fact that he is “a Presby- 
terian who believes in hell.” He ex- 
plained he believes in it “because I’ve 
got it in my legs now.” 


SPEER: Northfield Headmaster 
Victim of a Murderer’s Aim 


One evéning last week someone crept 
furtively through the darkened, thick- 
ly wooded 1,000-acre grounds about the 
Northfield Seminary for Girls and 
Mount Hermon School for Boys at 
Northfield, Mass. In his hand he car- 
ried a 12-gauge shotgun loaded with 
double-0 shot. 


Through maple trees shone a light 
from the study of the headmaster’s im- 
posing mansion. The skulking fizure 
peered through a curtainless window. 
Inside he saw the Rev. Dr. Elliott 
Speer, Phillips Academy, Andover and 
Princeton graduate, working on plans 
for the opening of the schools. The man 
outside raised his gun and fired. 

The spatter of gunshot and shattered 
glass roused Mrs. Speer and the serv- 
ants. As the headmaster’s wife entered 
the study, her husband stumbled to- 
ward the door. His arm and chest were 
bleeding. 


“Put a tourniquet on my arm!” he 
gasped. “Call Dr. McCastline!” 

To Deputy Sheriff Frank Darney and 
the. doctor, Dr. Speer could give no 
clues. “I don’t know what happened,” 
he whispered weakly. Then he died. 


Police were mystified. One Northfield 
resident told of a boy who had a grudge 
against the headmaster. Another theo- 
rist pointed to Dr. Speer’s introduction 
of liberal policies in schools founded 02 
a strict, puritanical regime by Moody 
and Sankey, noted evangelists. A third 
suggested a maniac. 

District Attorney Bartlett shook his 
head, “Anybody’s guess in this murder 
is as good as mine,” he admitted. 

Three days later Dr. Speer was 
buried at Englewood, N. J., and police 
were still chasing flimsy clues. 
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MAJOR DOMO: “Ike” Hoover’s 
Memoirs of Nine Presidents 


12 YEARS IN THE WHITE HOUSE. By Irwin 
H. Hoover’324 pages. 80,000 words. Index. 
Houghton Mifflin, Boston. $3.50. 


At the end of two score years in the 
White House the late Irwin Hood 
Hoover, general factotum, decided that 
“the nine Presidents whom I have 
known seem to me just about average 
men.” 

For many years publishers tried in 
vain to persuade him to write his 
memoirs. He is said once to have re- 
fused an offer of $50,000 for them. A 
couple of years ago, in anticipation of 
retiring in 1935, he began to scribble 
them down. Portions of the manu- 
script appeared in The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post last Winter. Another edi- 
tion of the same manuscript appeared 
in book form on Tuesday, one year and 
four days after the author’s death. 


Irwin Hoover (who bore a marked 
resemblance to Republican Chairman 
Henry F. Fletcher) was dubbed “Ike” 
Hoover when he was first summoned to 
the White House in 1891. An electri- 
cian with the Edison Company, he re- 
ported to Admiral Baird, who had 
charge of installing electric lights in 
the White House for President Benja- 
min Harrison. The Admiral asked him 
if the “I.” stood for “Ike.” Irwin said 
“No”’—in vain. He was “Ike” from 
then on. 


For thirteen years he remained as an 
electrician, tinkering with lights, elec- 
tric bell systems, and what not. In 
1904 he was elevated to the usher’s 
force, and when President Taft took of- 
fice, to chief usher. That position made 
him executive head of the household, 
major-domo, host, and tutor in Presi- 
dential etiquette. His book contains oc- 
casional sidelights on great events and 
full reports on tremendous trifles. 

Any deviation from traditional social 
form perplexed the White House ar- 


UNDERWOOD 
The Late Irwin H. Hoover at 
His Desk in the White House 


biter. In 1926 Queen Marie of Ru- 
mania precipitated what seemed to 
“Ike” a social crisis by sitting down 
once too often. After a long talk with 
President and Mrs. Coolidge, Queen 
Marie rose from her chair to introduce 
her two children, who had been waiting 
in another room. 

The introduction had been pre-ar- 
ranged as the end of the visit. But 
instead of leaving the Queen sat down 
again. Fortunately for ‘Ike,’ the Chief 
Executive took matters in his own 
hands by bowing farewell and depart- 
ing. 

Woodrow Wilson inspired in “Ike” a 
rare feeling of admiration. Not only 
did the late chief usher attend Wilson 
in Washington; he also accompanied 
him to Paris during the famous four- 
teen-point conferences after the war. 
Later, when Wilson lay ill and broken 
in a private residence on S Street, loyal 
“Ike” often visited him. On one of 
“TIke’s” last visits, Wilson said to him: 
“I am tired of swimming upstream.” 

The book explodes a few Presidential 
legends. Taft, known for geniality, ap- 
peared to “Ike” ill-tempered and dic- 
tatorial while in office. Coolidge, the 
tight-lipped New Englander, “would 
just work himself up to a real explo- 
sion” over small matters. He had 
“more clothes than any other Presi- 
dent.”” Coolidge wanted the 1928 Presi- 
dential nomination so badly, “Ike” 
wrote, that when he learned he would 
not get it, he went to his room, re- 
fused lunch, and remained in seclusion 
for 24 hours. According to the book, 
Coolidge called his wife “Mamma.” 

When “Ike” Hoover died last Septem- 
ber, he had completed his story only 
through the Taft Administration. The 
book has been completed by selections 
from fragments of notes. Consequent- 
ly the accounts of the present tenants 
of the White House are very limited. 
“TIke’s” reference to the “Domestic Rev- 
olution” of Mar. 4, 1933, consists of two 
sentences: 

“Republicans dropped out of sight 
overnight. Those that were left seemed 
to have changed to Democrats.” 


ANTI-FASCIST: Two Authors 
Throw Analytical Brickbats 


FASCISM AND SOCIAL REVOLUTION. By 
R,. Palme Dutt. 289 pages, 87,000 words. 
International Publishers, New York. $2.25. 


“Fascism is likely to be remembered 
only as an episode in the long-drawn 
class-war advancing to the final victory 
of the Socialist revolution,” says the 
Marxian British journalist who wrote 
this book. Mr. Dutt believes that fas- 
cism at present is sweeping the world, 
America included. Salvation, he feels, 
lies in a quick workers’ revolution, 
which will lead us to the promised land 
of communism. 

Comrade Dutt outlines first the slow 
but sure growth of fascism in Europe. 
Communism, fascism’s enemy, which 
upset Russia in October, 1917, was 
checked from spreading eastward after 
the Armistice by a coalition govern- 
ment in Germany. Five years later, 
when Mussolini led his “march. on 
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What finer gift? 


100 years from now this 


Solid Leather 
Hamley Kit 


can be a priceless heirloom 


@ Made of the very finest, oak tanned natural 
cowhide money can ouy .. . no flimsy paste 
board imitation leather une so often sees in lug- 
gage today. Built by Hamley cowboy saddle 
craftsmen, this handy toilet kit actually becomes 
more beautiful with age. With average use it will 
easily last a century! Easy to pack, it holds all 
of your favorite toilet articles . . . no loops or 
gadgets. Several sizes and models from which to 
choose, but the most popular is size 94% x 4% x 
2%, $6.50 postpaid—or buy one at any sed 
shop. Your money refunded sxe are not more 
than pleased. Write Hamley & Company, saddle- 
makers since 1883, Pendleton, Oregon. 
F Ad hint & yon get a genuine B Hamley 4 
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Rome”. in a sleeping .car, the first 
Fascist State was established. Fascist 
parties mushroomed in France and 
England. Fascist Hitler rose to power 
in Germany. Last year fascism crossed 
the Atlantic, according to this author. 
In the swaddling clothes of the New 
Deal, he says, it was left at the door- 
step of the United States. “Here the 
move to a dictatorship of the war- 
type is open,” he concludes. 

The Communist author extravagantly 
foresees all-the capitalistic nations of 
Western Europe fighting Russia. While 
his book was being published, France, 
Britain, and Italy spiked Mr. Dutt’s 
guns by begging Russia to join the 
League of Nations. A -Communistic 
State Mr. Dutt sees as a land of the 
milk of high culture and the honey 
of. material goods for everyone. The 
non-prophetic parts of the volume deal- 
ing. with the actual history of the 
Fascist movement are lively and in- 
structive. Mr. Dutt, editor of the Labor 
Monthly in England, has spared no 
pains in gathering his material. He 
quotes everyone from Franklin Roose- 
velt to Al Capone as Fascist doctri- 
naires. 


FONTAMARA, By Ignazio Silone. 299 pages, 
62,000 words. Smith & Haas, New York. $2.50. 


Ignazio Silone is an ardent Italian 
anti-Fascist. His brother died in a 
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“Don’t brush false teeth! It is ineffectual, only gives a 
surface cleansing and wears away the denture. A loose, 
clacking denture results,’’ says Dr. W. Sherwin, 
discoverer of Stera-Kleen, an amazing new product that 
cleans false teeth thoroughly without brushing. Daily 
use removes all stains, mucin, tartar and prevents their 
recurrence. Absolutely safe. Highest professional en- 
dorsement. At drug stores 30c or 60c or order direct, 
using coupon below. Free sample on request. 
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Fascist prison and he himself has been 
exiled from Italy for spreading propa- 
ganda against Mussolini. Nevertheless 
his novel, which tells the effects of 
fascism on a small Southern Italian 
town, is amusing as well as bitter. 

Fontamara, a farming hamlet in the 
dry Apennines, is the scene. Its in- 
habitants were so isolated some of them 
did not know that Italy’s former Queen, 
Margherita, was dead. But they did 
know that San Bernardo, patron saint 
of the poor farmers, had asked for and 
received “a big piece of white bread” 
when he went to heaven. 

Into this simple community came 
the Fascists, requiring everybody to get 
a license to work, sing party anthems, 
and refrain from political arguments. 
Taxes went up. The new alderman, boss 
of the village, had the town’s only ir- 
rigation stream diverted to his own 
land at municipal expense. 

Two young men went to Rome to 
find work on a land reclamation proj- 
ect sponsored by the government for 
unemployment relief. They bribed 
officials to give them jobs. Later they 
were dismissed for so-called disloyalty 
to the party. One of them was accused 
of being an agitator called “The Un- 
known Hand,” and was executed. His 
friend reached home in time to witness 
a massacre of the discontented towns- 
folk. 

Ignazio Silone knows the fascism 
and peasants he describes. He has writ- 
ten a history of the former and lived 
with the latter. Furthermore, he him- 
self has been an “unknown hand.” He 
issued radical Socialist leaflets until 
Italy got too hot for him, then moved to 
Zurich, where he is now editing an 
anti-Fascist paper. 

He is tall, dark, and shy. His novel 
has been translated into fourteen 
languages and has run as a serial in 
sixteen European newspapers. In Italy, 
too, the book occupies a prominent 
place—high on the government’s “black 
list.” 





TO MEN CONCERNED 
ABOUT BECOMING 


BALD 


NOTE: Inquiries invited from 
readerswhodo not ordinarily an- 
swer “baldness” advertisements 





The Post Institute Presents a Revolutionary New Hair Discovery 


y  dens 12 years of laboratory research, the In- 
stitute has extracted from pituitary glands a 
rare element for the hair. This new element, which 
costs $4,000.00 per pound to produce, has been 
combined with other unusual ele- 
ments to form ULTRASOL, the 
entirely new hair treatment, certi- 
fied to conform to the highest 
standards of purity and safety, easi- 
ly applied at home. Already UL- 











TRASOL has won enthusiastic endorsement from 
distinguished users. The ethics of the Institute, 
however, preclude exaggerated claims; the merits 
of ULTRASOL are left to the evidence of your 
own eyes. 

To introduce its new discovery, the Institute invites 
you to try ULTRASOL without cost. A full treat- 
ment will be sent FREE on receipt of your name 
and address. Please enclose 10c to help defray 
distributing costs. Address 


POST INSTITUTE, Dept. 29, 105 East 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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LITTLE REVIEWS: 
Village; John Brown; a Spy 


W orcester 


THIS LITTLE WORLD. By Francis Brett 


Young. 435 pages, 125,000. words, Harpers 
New York. $2.50. ; 
The squire of a Woreester village 
tries to preserve its integrity against 
encroachments of a war profiteer. 
Young lovers and old inhabitants pro. 
vide local color. Mr. Yourig-started this 
novel of his own countrysidé-on a battle 
cruiser and finished it on the Italian 
coast. ig) wens 


JOHN BROWN, Terrible ‘Saint.’ By Davia 
Karsner. 332 pages, 110,000 words. Index, 
Dodd, Mead, New. York. -$3. 

A rousing and instructive biography 
of the anti-slavery zealot who helped 
create “bleeding Kansas” and whose 
hanging in 1859 for having led a slave 
insurrection was a portent of the Civil 
War. Three years’ research in five 
States provided the author with his 
material. Mr. Karsner is a writer of 
movie scenarios as well as biographies. 
IT’S: UP TO US. By James P. Warburg. 207 

pages, 58,000 words. Knopf, New York. $2, 

Once more the Bank of the Manhat- 
tan Co.’s young vice chairman, who has 
on occasion been sought for,advice by 
President Roosevelt, takes/a crack at 
the New Deal. Last May, in “The Money 
Muddle,” he questioned financial poli- 
cies; now he chastises the industrial 
policy which, he says, is “trying to cre- 
ate a calf with five legs.” 

VAMPIRE. By Hanns Heinz Ewers. 363 pages 
107,000 words. John Day, New York. $2.50. 

Long, macabre story of a German in 
America during the World War. He 
engages in wild parties and perilous 
espionage. Throughout he is troubled 
by a strange disease which makes warm 
human blood his favorite beverage. The 
book is exciting but designed exclusive- 
ly for horror fans. 

THE MESSAGE OF ASIA. By Paul Cohen- 
Portheim. 252 pages, 72,900 words. Dut- 
ton, New York. $3.50. 

Paul Cohen-Portheim, a German who 
died in 1932, was painting in England 
when the World War broke out. Be- 
cause of his nationality he was interned 
for four years. An almost insane de- 
spair drove him to philosophy. In this 
book he develops the Eastern doctrine 
that the inner, spiritual world is the 
only important one 


BEHIND THE FRONT PAGE. By Wilbur For- 
rest. 350 pages, 98,000 words, Appleton- 
Century, New York. $2.50. 

Memories of a star reporter, chiefly 
concerned with the World War. He was 
the first newspaper man to get to 
Queenstown where the Lusitania’s sur- 
vivors were being brought in. Whet 
he tried to interview the Kaiser in Hol- 
land the chastened War Lord thought 
he was part of a kidnaping gang. For- 
merly with the United Press, Mr. For- 
rest shifted to The New York Tribune 
—now The New York Herald Tribune 
—at the close of the war and is now 
assistant to the president of NeW 
York Tribune, Inc. 


Today's Value in a Bonded Whisky 


If you like a fine, bonded whisky—try “Canadian Club,” favorite 
the world over for more than three generations in the best hotels, 
clubs and restaurants, as well as in the finest homes. Its uniform 
quality and purity are assured by selection of the choicest grains. 
Every drop is aged five years or more in charred oak casks under 
Government supervision. Constant vigilance is maintained to safe- 
guard every process of its manufacture. Only the 75-year-old house 
of Hiram Walker could produce a whisky so distinctive in flavor, so 
delightful in aroma. It is today’s value, as you will learn when you 
compare the price of “Canadian Club” with that of any other high- 
grade bonded whisky on the market. Another splendid product that 
is sure to please you is Hiram Walker's Distilled London Dry Gin—a 
perfect running mate for world-famous “Canadian Club” from every 
standpoint. Make these two Hiram Walker values your next purchase. 
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FROM LONG KEY TO NOVA SCOTIA, the famous sportsman and writer, REX BEACH, 
has matched his skill and vitality against the big game fish of the Atlantic! Below he tells how 
he lights a Camel after fighting it out with a heavy fish — and soon “feels as good as new.” 


REX BEACH EXPLAINS 


how to get back vim and energy when “Played Out” 


“Any sportsman who matches his 
staminaagainst the fighting strength 
of a big game fish,” says Rex Beach, 
“has to put out a tremendous 
amount of energy before he lands his 
fish. When I’ve gotten a big fellow 
safely landed my next move is to 
light a Camel, and I feel as good 
as new. A Camel quickly gives me 


a sense of well-being and renewed 
energy. As a steady smoker, I have 
also learned that Camels do not 
interfere with healthy nerves.” 
Thousands of smokers will rec- 
ognize from their own experience 
what Mr. Beach means when he 
says that he lights a Camel when 
tired and “feels as good as new.” 


And science adds confirmation of 
this refreshing “energizing effect.” 

That’s why you hear people say 
so often: “Get a lift with a Camel.” 
Camels aren’t flat or “sweetish.” 
Their flavor never disappoints. 
Smoke Camels steadily—their finer, 
MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS do 
not get on the nerves! 


Camels are made from finer, MORE 
EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS—Turkish and 
Domestic—than any other popular brand. 


CAMEL’S 
Costlier Tobaccos 
never gef on 


your Nerves aw 


with a Camel!” 


Copyright, 1934, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 








